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HUTCHINSON’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIFTS 
























LORD 


Darling 


—Times Lit. Supp. 
°—S. Times. 


and his famous 


TRIALS 


“ Mr. Graham is to be congratulated on the success of 
his task.”’ 


“ Very readable.’ Fully Illus., 2 






21/. 














Sir George ASTON’S authentic 
biography of MARSHAL FOCH 














Zw 
: ‘“* A masterpiece of its kind.”—M. Post. “ A fine acooep- 
ar A “ lishment.” —E. Standard. “ Extremely interesting.” 
LOND DARLING D. Sketch. Illus., Maps and plans. 24/-. MARSHAL FOCH 
PRINCESS MARY. An intimate and|The DUKE OF YORK. An intimate and| The QUEEN of SPAIN. An intimate and 


authentic biography. Illus. _7/6. 


ART TREASURES of the NATION, by Sir 
Cecil Harcourt Smith, C.V.O., D. Litt. With 
141 Illus. Coloured Frontispiece. Printed 
throughout on Art Paper. 21/-. 


The Duchess of SERMONETA’S Things 
Past. _ (8rd Imp.) _ Illus, _21/-. 


The FRUITS of FOLLY. An Fumie 
took by the author of ‘THE POMP OF 


POWER.” (1th Ed.) 21/-. 


ISLES OF THE AEGEAN, by Vv. ee. Scott 
O'Connor. IIilus. 28/- and a special Auto- 
graphed limited ed. 42/-. 








WAR BUGS, the American version, by Mr. CGROFTS, The King’s ‘Bastard. 4 MARGHERITA of SAVOIA, by Vahdah 
Charles MacArthur. ‘ Brutally humor-| biography of James, Duke of Mon-|Jeanne Bordeux. Interesting stories.’ 
ous. "—Daily | Express. (38rd Imp.) 7/6. mouth. Frontis. by Blanch. Illus. 18/-. | —D. News. Illus. 18/- 
THROUGH TERROR to FREEDOM, by The SEPTEMBER MASSACRES, by G. STRANGE and MYSTERIOUS CRIMES. 20, 
Stella Arbenina, Illus. '18/°. Lenotre. Be: Ss Illus, 21/- | and comparatively unknown. ___ 
The DUNKELGRAF MYSTERY. REALITIES of WAR, The SOUL of the WAR, by Sir Philip 
Very fully Illustrated. _21/-. | by Sir Philip Gibbs. 7/6. | Gibbs. 6. 
FLIGHTS into ANTIQUITY. DANIEL O'CONNELL, Sir HERBERT Bi\RKER’S Leaves aah 
by Arthur Weigall. Illus. 7/6. !\ by Dennis Gwynn. Illus. 18/-.' My Life. Illus. 7/6. 





authentic biography. Illus. 


The Countess of WARWICK’S Remi- 
niscences. Life’s Ebb and Flow. ‘“‘ There 
have been few biographies better worth the 
reacing.”’—D. Chron. (5th Imp.) — 24/-. 
HANNEN SWAFFER’ 's Who's’ Who. 
(3rd Imp.) Frontispiece, 15 15/-. 


ALBERT, King of the BELGIANS. 
“Well worth reading.”—D. - Telegraph. 
Specially selected Illustrations. _21/-. 
The Story of ST. JAMES’S PALACE, by 
Bruce Graeme. * Intensely interesting.” 
—Evng. News. Titus. _24/-. 


7/6, 










































Illus. 21/- 


“FRANCE, by Lt.-Col. 
* Phis notable war 
An unusually good 
(3rd Imp.) | 7/6. 


authentic biography. 
FIELD GUNS IN 


Neil Fraser-Tytler. 
book.” —D. Telegraph. 
war book.”—D. Mirror. 





—e YEARS with poss, by Lt.-Col. 
KE. H. | Richardson. Tilus. 21/- 


KING’S FAVOURITE. The 
of Robert Carr and Lady Essex. 
by Philip Gibbs. 





Lave Story 
New Ed. 
7/6. 
THE FIGHTING at “JUTLAND. “One of 
the best books of the naval pean agg 
—-D. Chron. (3rd Imp.) Fully Illustrated. 











A Selection of HUTCHINSON’S New 7/6 Novels 








PHILIP wens 
THE HIDDEN CI 





(30th Thou.)| MICHAEL ARLEN 
Ty BABES IN THE ‘WoOoD 


! 
(20th Thou.) RAFAEL SABATINI 
THE 


ROMANTIC 






(30th Thou.) EDGAR “ee (3rd Imp.) 
PRINCE THE GREEN RIBBON 





ETHEL M. DELL (30th Thou.) 
THE ALTAR OF HONOUR 


H. A. VACHELL 


- teen GILBERT FRANKAU 
VIRGIN| DANCELITTLEGE 







(30th 
NTLES 


—, GEOFFREY bs yy (10th Thou.) 
THAT OTHER LOVE 





W. B. MAXWELL 


L 
HIMSELF AND MR. RAIKES 


REBECCA WEST 


(sth Thou.) 


/ ANTHONY GIBBS 
HARRIET HUME Y 





FRANK SWINNERTON 


SKETCH OF A SINNER 


WINIFRED GRAHAM 
€ 


YOUN 








4. do Vere STACPOOLE (8th Thou.) 


(5th Imp.) > a at 
G@ APOLLO THE GIRL OF THE GOLDER 





TUMBLI NG 
WINDOWS 


‘JOSEPH or 


IUT OF THE 





EMMELINE MORRISON 


SIR JOSEPH’S GUESTS 


TALBOT MUNDY 


SEVEN HOUSES 


(4th 
ARE 


i) 
LEF1 





| ISABEL C. CLARKE 
WE THAT 








REX BEACH 


3rd Imp.) UNA L. SILBERRAD (3rd ~~. 














MAURICE MAGRE 
THE WANTON OF GRANADA 












RICHMAL CROMPTON ( Vol. of Stories) 
LADIES FIRST 














EDWARDELTON THE 
MURDER CHASE 


(3 
GUP BAHADUR SON OF THE GODS IN THE COURSE OF YE 
DIANA PATRICK Ged Imp) MP. WILLCOGKS | OMMER STORIES. (3rd Imp.) 
aTHER THE STARS THE CUP AND THE LIP jg py John Gaisworthy 
| 
GOLLIN BROOKS | CYNTHIA ASQUITH | ¥- @. SARASIN oe 
SEVEN HELLS (Compiled by) SHUDDERS| SOUTHERN FIRES 
| | 
SIMON DARE (rd Imp.) PEGGY WEBLING | 8. & guin . 
THE SPLASH OF a W STRANGE ENCHANTMENT, THE DEATH BOX 
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| DENIS PEACOCK 
A THIEF BY NIGHT} " NTH THE 


THONY WYNNE 
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THE ROOM TONY GUNSON 
IRON § 






THE 
ROUND HOUSE 
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2 BRILLIANT NOVELS 


PRIVATE LIFE 
By PAUL SELVER 


““A work of distinct quality... his 
theme is one which would have de- 
lighted - Henry James.” —FRANK 
SWINNERTON. “*Profoundly — in-_ 
teresting . . . as well written as it is well 


considered.”"—Observer 7/6 





WINTER’S NIGHT 


By ELEANOR DUNBAR HALL 


“A richly imaginative story.” — 
Daily News. ‘“* So well told that the 
book leaves you with a sense of great 
vigour, power and charm.”—London 


Evening News 7/6 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS LONDON LTD 


Paternoster House, Paternoster Row, ,E.C.4 
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JUST THREE 


OXFORD BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Jw 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By R. L. STEVENSON. If you see this edition in 
your bookseller’s (and we hope that you will), your 
eye will be caught and held by the illustrations of 
Rowland Hilder. They are, though we say it, excel- 
lent. The box in which the book is presented gives 
the final touch of distinction befitting a special 
present. 10s. 6d. 


THE HOOJIBAHS 


By ESTHER BOUMPHREY. This is a book of 
amusing fantasy. “If it is necessary to label a book, 
then this must go into the Alice in Wonderland 
category; for who since Carroll has written such 
mad and clever nonsense? Alice herself would 
approve, for the book is full of pictures and convyer- 
sations; the former, by Miss A. H. Watson, are as 
amusing as the text.”—Observer. as, 


CASTLE BLAIR 
By FLORA SHAW (Lady Lugard). This book, 
first published in 1877, has for long been out of 
print. The author had a varied career that began 
when, armed with a letter from George Meredith, 
she entered Wickham Steed’s office. Illustrated. 5s. 
We shall be pleased to send a copy of our new illustrated 
list of Oxford Books for Boys and Girls. Send a postcard 
to the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE, E.C.4 
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Travel and Sport. 


TRAILING THE GIANT 
PANDA 
By THEODORE and KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 


The thrilling account of a hunting and collecting expedition 

in the little known territory along the Chinese-Thibetan 

borderland, the object of the expedition, which was successfully 

carried out, being to secure a complete specimen of the Giant 

Panda, an animal so rare that no museum has hitherto been 
able to show a completely mounted specimen. 


Copiously illustrated. 16s. net. 


IN THE ZOO 
By W. REID BLAIR, 
Curator of the New York Zoological Park. 


This book tells how wild animals are captured, how they are 

cared for in the Zoo, how they are fed, trained, and treated 

when sick, and relates scores of amusing anecdotes of the 
wild creatures, 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN BEHIND 
THE BOOK 
Essays in Understanding. 

By HENRY VAN DYKE, 


“Full of wisdom and wit, kindly and companionable.” 
—The Morning Post. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 














MUMMY’S BEDTIME STORY BOOK 


By “Marion.” Illustrated on every page in four colours by Jessie 
M. Kinc. A volume of delightful stories for children told with 
whimsical charm and a winning simplicity. Beautifully illustrated 
by a famous artist. Demy 4to. 5s. net. Illustrated Boards. 


LITTLE FAIRY DAY DREAMS 


By Una Rosamonp (Mrs. A. S. M. Hurcuinson). Illustrated with 
full-page drawings by Douctas L. Dick. A little girl’s adventures 
in Fairyland with the Dream Fairies, where she meets Mother 
Goose, Little Jack Horner, The Three Blind Mice, and many other 
familiar friends. An ideal gift book by the wife of the famous 
author of “If Winter Comes.” Cr. 4to.. 5s. net. Cloth Boards. 


WONDERFUL DAYS 


By Austin LaTHAM. Illustrated throughout by Murie, Dawson. 
Those who loved A. A. Mitne’s “When We Were Very Young” 
will adore this book. Exquisite poems: of Childhood and perfectly 
illustrated by a fine artist. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. Cloth. 


A CHILD’S ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By Patrick Braysrooke. Arranged with Notes, Life, and Glossary. 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Frontispiece portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Braybrooke . . . has produced an anthology which may well 
lead many of the younger generation to a more extended enjoyment and 
understanding of R. L. S.”"—Dublin Evening Mail. 
“Written in such a gleeful fashion, with such thrills . . . that one 
gasps in amazement. . . . The work is most fascinating.” 
—Birkenhead News. 


THE ROSY FINGERS 
By Coronet ArTHUR LyNncH. Contains graphic personal touches of 
Kruger, Botha, Lloyd George, Ramsay MacDonald, Trotsky, G. B. Shaw, 
Lord Balfour and Lord Birkenhead. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth. 


ROMANT IC CEYLON: in History, Legend and Story 


By R. H. Bassett. This is not a “ Travel” book; it is Ceylon from 
the inside. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS 


By AMELIA Derrigs. Being adventures with the negro in the Bahamas. 
With a foreword by ALoysius Horn and a preface by Rosita Forses. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Fully illustrated and with map. 7s. 6d. net. 





CECIL PALMER tonpox wc 
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: 
yOU CAN SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


by paying monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or 
yearly instalments to the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution, under whose contracts 
you secure: 
Cover in the event of premature death 
and 
Provision for your own advanced age. 


















THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 
makes such Contracts attractive, and secures 
investments at a good rate of interest. 


* 


If you write to the Secretary 
at 196 STRAND, W.C. 2, mentioning your 
age, an illustration, applicable to 
your case, will be sent to 
you at once 


FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runctman., 
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THREE PERSONAL 
RECORDS OF THE WAR 


by R. H. MOTTRAM, 
JOHN EASTON and ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Medium 8vo, attractively produced, 2 maps and 
glossary, 15s. net. The special signed edition, at 
42s. net, is at a heavy premium. 


The War from three angles, several fronts, and different ranks, 


The Times: ‘* These records are guaranteed to be genuine. 
Mr. Mottram’s account is grim and powerful, an extraordinarily 
vivid presentation. Mr. Partridge tells of an Australian private’s 
experiences (in Gallipoli and France). Mr. Easton, the Battle 
of Loos: a little masterpiece.” 

Everyman: “* This enthralling book.” 

Yorkshire Post: “* This partnership is a brilliant success. We 
know no book more likely to convey both the actualities and 
the utter fatuity of war. Mr. Easton’s story will perhaps prove 
the most memorable thing in this surely memorable book.” 


man 
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SEVEN TALES AND 
ALEXANDER 


by H. E. BATES 


Author of 
“The Two Sisters” and “ Catherine Foster.” 
Special signed edition, at a premium; 900 copies 
at 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator: “* Mr. Bates is to be thanked as much for his 
eight delightful stories as for the loveliness of his style.” 
ARNOLD BENNETT: “ This volume, well preduced, should 
appreciate in value. t 1 i bly has distinction.” 
GERALD GOULD: “ This is a collection to read and treasure. 
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ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD., 
30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PresipENT—Tut Most Hon, Tue 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C,M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: DanteEL F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds, Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of -the numerous 


villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
. Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
= hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
paths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
ae baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
eatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray. Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
= a Department for, Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories. for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. i 


MOULTON PARK. 


i Ewe miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
~ ments and villas situated in a park. and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
ie fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
= ens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapv is a 
im ure of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
Cupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospi i i 

; pital is beautifully situated 
Nona ae of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest seoukedly in 
Hor =P ales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
this b orms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
cetital ae we a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
trout-fishing ia the nee? bathing house on the seashore. There is 





















ball s2 is branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
creeman ocke grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
bs, rh 8, golf courses. and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
meh an compere. anaes, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
F » ete.- t 

or terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Tel ; 
Mars ec 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 























An Ideal Gift 
THE KING’S PICTURES 








Published by Special Permission 
of His Majesty. 


Vol. I: The Dutch Pictures 
Vol. IL: The English, French 
and German Pictures 
Vol. IIL: ThelItalianand Spanish 
Pictures 
s 
Price £4 : 4 ; 0 the set, nett. 
wt 


The FINE ARTS PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
7 Newman Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
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The Simple, 
AXP ‘Safe, 
rare Speedy 
/INHALANT Cold Cure 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 
the vapour. Perfectly safe—‘“ Vapex” acts as a gentle 
stimulant. to. the respiratory system. Wonderfully 
speedy because the vapour kills the germs which cause 
the trouble. The sooner “ Vapex” is used the sooner 
will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/-. 
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SOUTH AMERICA| 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO. FRANCE, SPAIN 


PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to : 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.r 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C,3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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Perfect your Drive 
with Colas 


As a result of the enormous expansion of the 
Motor Industry of recent years, a new problem 
has developed which vitally affects every estate 
owner—the economical maintenance of drives 
under modern conditions. 


COLAS solves this problem. A dressingof COLAS 
applied from a bucket by anyone at any time of 
the year will give drives and paths a new lease of 
life without spoiling their appearance. 


One drum containing 30 gallons, costing 40/-, 
delivered direct to destination within the Rail- 
way Company’s free delivery area, will cover 
approximately 90 sq. yds. of gravel drive or 
path. A considerable reduction is offered if two 
or more drums are ordered. 


Write to Estates (H) Dept. 
for 24-page Booklet and Prices. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Colas House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


Telephone: Victoria 4991 (7 lines ) 
Telegrams: Colasfalt, Sowest, London 


Associated Companie§ throughout the world 

















BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN, SO GOOD 


Made only by 


CAR RS xf Carlisle 
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EARN BY WRITING! 


Take advantage of. the great demand for.New Writers. If you_desire to 
write, thé ‘desire almost certainly arises from latent ability, which can be 
brought out and made profitable by training in the technique—developing 
originality; style, finding .the. subjects Editorg want, proper marketing of 
work, etc}, etc, These and all similar matters ° 
YOU CAN LEARN 

in spare time, anywhere, from the L.C.A. Stmplified Home Study Courses 
in JOURNALISM, GENERAL AUTHORSHIP, ARTICLE or STORY 
WRITING: ‘Though~conducted by-post,-all Gourses include the really 


INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL TUITION 


i which alone can ensure success, has made the L.C.A. world-famous, and 


has enabled delighted pupils te dispose of thousands of MSS. to leading 
periodicals. cali : : 
Pupils write:—‘‘ A wonderful system.”—" Full equipment for the literary 
journey.”-—‘ Have secured a literaty post at good salary.’”’—‘ Am earn- 
ing £250 a year in spare time,”—“' Finest investment JI ever made.”’—- 
“Just been given- the reporting ior two papers.’’--‘‘ Earnings in 7 
months £213."" . ee : nm 
Editors say:— Your lessons are excellent.’”—‘‘ Amazing value! ’’— 
“Wonderful, the amount of instruction you give.”—‘‘I have recom- 
mended your tuition to many people.”"—‘ The thoroughly good school.” 
—‘Saves aspirants years of profitless plodding.’ 
Write to-day for Free Prospectus, Specimen Lessons, and Unique 
Success Guarantee. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP 
(Dept. S.5), 37, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 











A Great Work with A Great Object 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and hart 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the 


10,000 Boys have been sent'to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marin 








1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any’ Branch of the 
: Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. H,R.H. PRINCESS MARY, 

Countess of _Harewood. FIELD-MARSHA 

.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


President: Pe 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Cheirnee and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS -H. CLAYTON, Esq. ~ 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of “Arethisa’’ Committee: 
WSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary:' F, BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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Complete Service for 


(Eastern Building) 


Pure Wool in well-blended 
marl mixtures 


Jacquard weaves. Scotch make. I 





In Pure Cashmere, natural 
shade only - 


PULL-OVERS 
Of Scotch make in pure Botany Woo 
New ribbed Jacquard weaves. 


cotta. 


(As illustration.) 


Other qualities 


Men’s Catalogue 
sent on request. 


HAIRDRESSING SALON, Basement. 





PETER ROBINSON, LTD. 


~PETER ROBINSON 


CARDIGAN JACKETS 
18/6 


a variety of colourings and designs. 


30/-, 42/- to 52/6 


30/- 


In 
shades of fawn, brown, blue, or terra- 
47/6 
27/6 to 65/- 


In Pure Cashmere with neat designs. 


50/- to 84/- 


OXFORD 





Men 


n 


l. 





STREET, LONDON, 








Some queer pipes 
and the Supreme tobacco 


West African pipes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans. The habit spread rapidly and 
@ great variety of pipes came into use, 
On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man is to be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such ag 
important part in the life of the people 
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: NOW ALSO IN 20: KET TINS AT 2/8 conj anetion it 
G.B. 107 


. Through all Heating 
issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


The Beeston Boiler 
No 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
room when used in 


Radiators. 












“ROYAL” 





Engineers. Write for Booklet. 


Co., Ltd., 
tts. 
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Gifts of  ~° 
Good ‘Taste 


Made in Styles to 


suit Everyone 











iyi A “Fyne-Poynt” 

/ Pencil makes a 

H really acceptable 
gift for a Lady or 

Gentleman. 

There are styles to suit 
everyone, simple or or- 
nate, and every pencil 

contains a year’s supply 

of leads. 
In Rolled Gold, Silver, 
Solid Gold, Black, 
Mottled or Exquisite 
Colours to match “ Swan” 


Pens. 
Prices 10/6, 12/6, 21/- upwards; 


also at 5/-. 

OF STATIONERS, 
AND JEWELLERS 
Illustrated catalogue post free. 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., 
Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford 
Street, London, W. I. 
Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C.1; 
114 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95 Regent 


Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange 
Street, Manchester, 
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Cruise next spring midst By the Ws 
the golden lands that rim BLUE STAR LINER At 
the sunlit Mediterranean. = 
Let the “ Arandora Star,” ARA N DORA = 
OR! 


most luxurious of all cruis- 


ing liners, which is making STA R. Port 


five separate cruises, take i AMER 

No liner in the world so effec. = 

you where mystery, colour Seals delibtens deck a Tue 
and romance abound—to Comt- 

places such as Algiers fort and luxury as the “Ara. ‘ 

Tunis, Malta, Corsica, dora Star.” Every State-room 1 Coun 
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Rows of the Week 


Unemployment 
Wits by week unemploy ment increases. “This week 
the.figures show a rise of 14,366 above those of the 
week before. It is true that there are nearly 100,000 more 
persons in employment than there were a year ago, but 
the disheartening faet to be noted is that such average 
improvement in trade as may be fairly hoped for over 
& period of years will do little to diminish the solid 
bulk of unemployment which has been a phenomenon 
sinee the War. We are not basing any unnecessarily 
gloomy opinion upon mere seasonal fluctuations. At 
this time of year unemployment normally increases. 
The extremely formidable post-War fact is something 
entirely new—a body of unemployment of which by far 
the greater part is intractable. Spurts of production 
in various trades: hardly affect it. The more Mr. Thomas 
inquires into this national tragedy, the more he appears 
to be convinced that there is nothing to do but to bring 


about “an all-round improvement in trade which will 
be lasting. 








aS 8 *- 
But fiow ? He is more averse than ever from putting 


money into artificially contrived enterprises. He believes 
in the methods which were applied by the late Govern- 
ment, and are, of course, still being applied with some 
additions by the present Government, but which in their 
total effect leave the situation much where it was. There 
is only one logical conclusion, which is that the methods 
are right but that they need to be refined upon, to be 
expanded and to be pushed with the whole energy of 
the nation. War, with the whole weight of popular 
opinion and of the nation’s common fund of energy 
behind it, must be declared upon unemployment. There 
is no need to look far back to discover how the thing can 
be done. The model of concentrated national application 
was the production of munitions in the War. 
* * * * 

It is admitted on all hands that several of the greatest 
industries are much below their proper level of production. 
They do not reorganize themselves in order to eliminate 
waste, or even to replace obsolete plant, either because 
the various branches of each industry cannot agree among 
themselves upon a plan of concentration or because they 
have not the capital for re-equipment. Although 
Rationalization is the cure, it seems likely to tarry unless 
a very powerful impetus comes from such a strong common 
endeavour as we have described—the Government of 
course assisting wherever grants of credit or advice 
or compulsion would be useful or permissible. As we 
mentioned last week, Mrs. Snowden has proposed that 
there should be a frank acknowledgment that there is 
no place now for the distracting and enervating play of 
party spirit. 

* * * 

When the Prime Minister was asked last week if he 
would be willing to treat unemployment as a non-party 
matter, he said that he would be willing to consider 
representations from the Opposition. In our opinion 
that is not neatly enough. The Opposition, particularly 
the Unionist Opposition, should, of ceurse, firmly resist 
the temptation to regard a demonstration of the Labour 
Government’s patent inability to deal speedily with 
unemployment as their first political duty. But when 
that has been said, it remains true that if a summons to 
a common effort is to come with any moral force it must 
come from the Prime Minister himself. Mr. MacDonald 
could, if he would, place himself at the head of a united 
nation in this matter. We have no doubt about that 
whatever. He may fear to lose dignity by calling in 
the help of people whose advice he has ridiculed, but 
we should think that from a strictly Labour point of 
view nothing would be more profitable than for the 
Government to gather in prestige with both hands by 
waging war against unemployment with the nation 
applauding them. 

* * * 
The Bargaining for Votes 

And one step in co-operation would lead to others, 
The next step in order of importance would be to control 
the inter-Party bargaining for votes by introducing a sort 
of lightning-conductor which would dissipate some of 
the too powerful currents running between the electorate 
and those who bid for votes by means of moncy 
promises. The leaders of every party would be 
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thankful to be sheltered from this storm, and it is 
certain that scientific protection can be provided only 
when there is a minority Government. The Government 
then have not merely a fair excuse but a good reason for 
co-operating with the Opposition parties. 

* * * * 
Miss Bondfield’s Bill 

On Thursday, November 21st, the House of Commons 
began the second reading debate on Miss Bondfield’s 
Unemployment Insurance Bill. The proposals of the 
Bill are already well known. Miss Bondfield’s exposition 
was able in substance. She had no doubt that her tests 
for those “‘ genuinely seeking work *”’ would really transfer 
the onus of proof from the applicant to the official. She 
deplored her inability to increase the grants to adults 
and to reduce further the waiting period for applicants, 
but she had to do “the best she could” with the 
£12,500,000 which she had extracted from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. “I decided to increase the rates of 
benefits for young persons under twenty-one.”” We wonder 
why? We should have thought that any increase ought 
to have gone first to older. persons. Apart from the 
junior class Miss Bondfield has raised the benefits only 
for a relatively few “ adult dependents” at a cost of 
£1,650,000. ‘‘ The class,” she said, ‘“‘ which will mainly 
benefit by this proposal is ‘ the wife of the unemployed 
man.’” Her excuse for helping with Treasury money the 
able-bodied unemployed who have ceased to be qualified 
under the insurance scheme was that she could neither 
send 132,000 unemployed to the Poor Law nor ask 
for increased contributions from industry. Thus_ the 
relief principle has been nakedly grafted on to a Fund 
which is in theory contributory. 

* * * * 

Major Walter Elliot, for the Unionists, moved the 
rejection of the Bill. He warned the Government of the 
demoralizing effect of the benefits for boys. It had 
been said in justification that very few boys would be 
unemployed, but if that were true the Government 
were “snatching sixpences from children” for the support 
of other people and implanting in children the unem- 
ployment spirit. ‘“‘ When you talk war, you get war. 
When you talk unemployment, you get unemployment.” 
As for the “ genuinely seeking work” problem, some 
people were saying that the onus of proof was shifted, 
and others were saying that it was not. “Surely the 
unhappy applicants ought to know where they stand.” 
Mr. Lloyd George was in his best form passing from 
one animated metaphor to another. Having promised 


to vote for the Bill, he raked it fore and aft. 
* * * * 


The debate was continued on Monday, when Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, in a speech which deserved the attention 
it received, argued that the Government had missed a 
great opportunity of devising a constructive scheme for 
dealing with those who ceased to be qualified for benefits. 
In his opinion the tests for those ‘‘ genuinely seeking 
work ” merely prescribed a perfunctory ritual. The 
onus of proof being divided was not properly borne 
by either party. Mr. Devlin, the well-known Irish 
Nationalist who sits for Fermanagh and Tyrone, made a 
most welcome plea for a non-Party conference. Mr, 
Tom Shaw, the Secretary for War, made the irrelevant 
comment that the cost of Social Services was far less 
than the huge amount of money paid to investors in 
Government loans. He declared that £100,000,000 a 
year was paid to people who had not “the slightest 
right to it,” since in the War money was borrowed at 
inflated rates and the Government had now to pay interest 
on deflated money. ‘“‘ That is a fact which has to be faced 
before this country can be put on its feet again,” 


Mr. Shaw, we may add here, has since explained that 
he meaut little more than to argue that the Social 
Services were cheap compared with the unnee 
large burden of the National Debt, but his language 
cor:veyed much more than that and was exceeding) 
indi-creet. It distinctly suggested repudiation. A Jpn, 
pari of the War Loans is held in- trustee investments 
Stock has changed hands many times. Mr, Hechert 
G. Williams has calculated in a letter to the Times thy 
the various dealings in regard to the National Dey 
have had the effect of enriching the State at the EXPenge 
of the lenders to the amount of £50,000,000 in pre-Wa 
gold values. Mr. Shaw’s suggestion that the property 
of the rentier should be partly confiscated is, of course, 
not new. We believe that whenever this mad proposal, 
so injurious to the credit of the country, has bee 
proposed in the Labour Party it has been _heayily 
‘jumped upon” by Mr. Snowden. He knows that 
when he wants money he can only borrow it at the 
current market value—which, after all, is what the 
rentier gets. In the division the second reading of 
Miss Bondfield’s Bill was carried by a majority of 86, 

* * * ** 


Liquidated Ex-Enemy Property 

On Thursday, November 21st, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Snowden refused to return to Germany any further 
sums out of the £14,000,000 remaining from liquidated 
property of ex-enemy nationals. The claim which he 
rejected is primarily based on the practice before the 
Great War. If the tradition has been broken, however, 
it was broken by the Treaty of Versailles, which per- 


+ mitted the expropriation of ex-enemy property, and by 


the Dawes Plan. It is more than likely, moreover, 
that it was broken in intention by the experts who drew 
up the Young Plan, though the Committee set up by the 
Hague Conference has refused to pronounce on the 
question, and has referred it back to the Governments, 
Mr. Snowden’s position, therefore, seems to be legally 
sound. Great Britain has returned £5,000,000 in “ con- 
passionate allowances,” and has offered to release a 
further £5,000,000, which at least puts her in a better 
position morally than any other country on this question, 
Whether we should be wise, or can afford, to be generous 
once more is a question which, we are sure, Mr. Snowden 
fully considered before giving his answer, and will con- 
sider again during his negotiations with the German 


Government. 
* * * * 


Germany and the Young Plan 

On Wednesday the Reich Electoral Committee estab- 
lished the final figures of the recent canvass for the 
Referendum against the Young Plan. The Government 
has consequently submitted the Referendum Bill to the 
Reichstag, accompanying it with a strong and sound 
defence of its own attitude of firm opposition. This 
document explains that a two-thirds majority in the 
Reichstag will be required, because such a challenge to 
the ordinary procedure in foreign affairs involves 4 
change in the Constitution.’ The Referendum is to be 
held on December 22nd. We do not for a moment 
expect that twenty million Germans will be cozened by 
the Nationalists into a declaration which would undermine 
the whole structure of the Republic. That this is the 
Nationalist aim was made abundantly clear by Het 
Hugenberg at the Party Congress last week, when he 
appealed for a united “ bourgeois” front against the 
Socialists. The abstention of the powerful “ Land’ 
group would show, if proof were needed, that this cock 
will not fight. 
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The Coal Deadlock ; : : 

It is now clear that the Government is looking well 
before it leaps into the coal arena. The Coal Bill may 
be introduced before Christmas, but it is certain that it 
will not be passed until after the recess. Probably,too, 
the Hours measure must be postponed, for it was clearly 
understood that there must be at least three months’ 
trial of the new marketing schemes before hours could be 
reduced. Other legislation dealing with the acquisition 
of royalties will certainly have to wait. We welcome this 
delay, for, as Mr. E. D. Simon has shown in a letter to 
the Manchester Guardian, the proposal to put the authority 
of the State behind a national subsidy to export coal is 
suicidal. At present, admittedly, the Government’s 
proposal does no more than empower the owners to impose 
such a levy, but the effect must be the same—namely, 
to tax a necessary of life. Moreover, such a project 
simply flies in the face of the recommendations of the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations. Once 
more we must repeat that an international remedy is 
needed for this international problem, and anything in 
the nature of a subsidy must be fatal to the health of the 
coal trade. If this part of the Government’s proposals 
goes through, it would indeed be, as Mr. Simon says, a 
waste of time for Great Britain to be represented at 
Geneva in January. 


* * * * 


Not that the mine-owners, so far as we can see, have 
begun to recognize the necessity for departing from their 
ancient habits and methods. The term ‘“ unbending 
refusal ” used by Mr. Graham the other day, with regard 
to the mine-owners’ rejection of the Government’s 
Conference proposal, seems hardly exaggerated. It is 
no use waiting any longer for respect and confidence to 
grow as between owners and miners, and a recent letter 
by the Prime Minister to a Labour candidate leads us to 
hope that the Government will be bold, where boldness is 
needed. A letter from Sir G. B. Hunter in the Times 
of Monday, attributing the woes of the coal trade to 
Government and Commission interference, is dismally 
revealing. While protesting sagely enough against the 
setting up of coal-rings to increase the price of coal to the 
consumer, he ignores altogether the basic fact that at 
present there is over-production in the industry, and 
that there are already too many persons employed in it. 
It is emphatically not a case of “ selling and producing 
more of it’? (coal). The coal-owners are still thinking in 
terms of laissez-faire economics, and they continue to 
ignore the findings of the League of Nations Committee. 


* * * * 


The Conservative Party Conference 

The annual conference last week of the Conservative 
and Unionist Party was not an inspiring affair except 
for those who believe that trade needs more Protective 
tariffs and that the pinnacle of wisdom in foreign affairs 
is resistance to any contact with Russia. On Thursday, 
November 21st, the Conference adopted in the main the 
plan approved by the Executive Committee for pro- 
moting closer relations between the leader and the rank 
and file. It rejected the proposal that the chairman of 
the Party organization should automatically be also the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. The attacks on 
the management of the Party conspicuously broke down, 
being successfully deflected by a demand for a united 
effort in support of Imperial Preference and Safeguarding. 


* * * * 


On the night of Thursday, November 21st, in the 
Albert Hall, Mr. Baldwin made a speech which was 


first-rate of its kind but was not on the whole what was 
needed. His detailed comparison of Labour pledges 
with what the Labour Government are doing was the 
more deadly because of the coolness with which he spoke, 
but when the “ present distress’ of the country is so 
pressing we should have preferred something more 
positive. It will be said, of course, that Mr. Baldwin’s 
constructive policy was contained in Preferential Tariffs 
and Safeguarding. He certainly committed himself 
more definitely than he has done for years to Protective 
methods, and aroused much enthusiasm by so doing. 
He was careful to let his praise of Lord Beaverbrook 
stop short of embracing Lord Beaverbrook’s policy. 
Apart from his specific remedies, Mr. Baldwin’s apprecia- 
tion of our Imperial heritage and his call for development 
were admirable—full of imagination and fire. It will 
be lamentable, however, if the Unionist Party should 
become pledged officially to a policy in direct opposition 
to that of the Geneva Economic Conference. 


* * * * 


Education for Salesmanship 


As we go to press, we are able to welcome the Interim 
Report on British Marketing Overseas, prepared by the 
Education for Salesmanship Committee, which was set 
up in October, 1928. It is impossible to doubt the truth 
of the criticism of British manufacturers and export 
firms which is here gently but firmly administered. The 
Report makes clear, however, that the best British firms 
have no superior on the Continent or in America, and 
what is desired is simply that those who are still 
“insular” in their outlook and methods shall emulate 
the keenness and the competence of many of our com- 
petitors. There is no question, of course, of our firms 
adopting American methods. It is a fact that American 
methods are a complete failure in Europe, and that 
many American concerns have to employ Englishmen 
in order to “‘ make good” there. The dictum of Mr. 
Francis Goodenough, Chairman of the Committee, that “* it 
is up to business men to overcome business difficulties,”’ 
was, we notice, echoed with some fervour by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas on Tuesday at the tenth annual dinner of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange. Apart from improve- 
ments in selling, ‘“ There will have to be,” he said, 
‘‘ considerably more Rationalization and coming together 
than exists to-day.” 

* * * * 


Radium 

The National Radium Commission has issued an 
encouragement and a warning. The warning concerns 
the unguarded statements which have been appearing 
recently as to the certainty with which cancer can be 
cured by radium. Certain forms of cancer can be cured, 
and it is possible that others may be curable by a com- 
bination of radium treatment with other methods. Treat- 
ment by radium is far less complicated and painful than 
former treatments, and sufferers may therefore be 
encouraged to come forward with less hesitation and 
earlier. The National Radium Fund has at last made 
it possible to acquire adequate supplies of radium. 
Every modern form of treatment can now be obtained 
in this country. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 6 per cent. on 
November 21st, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 991jx.d.; on Wednesday week 99%; a year 
ago, 101$x.d. ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
854; on Wednesday week 85} ; a year ago 893. Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 743 ; on Wednesday 
week 74} ; a year ago 783. 
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Compromise in Austria » 


i ie is too soon to say that there will be peace between 
- the rival factions—Heimwehr and_ Socialist—in 


Austria, but the new Chancellor, Herr Schober, is making | 


a notable bid for success. As Police Commissioner he 
used his powers with leniency, though he was expected 
by many people to use them summarily, and he now 
appeals to his reputation for tolerance. So far he has per- 
formed the partial miracle of presenting a scheme of Consti- 


~ tutional reform which neither faction feels able to reject. 


Anybody with a thirst for apparently insoluble political 
conundrums could drink his fill in Austria. The nice 
balance between urban and agricultural interests which 
is desirable for every stable community is glaringly 
absent in Austria. The City of Vienna has such a com- 
manding position from its numerical strength and _ its 
revenue that it was constituted a separate Province in 
the Republic. The Socialists who are based on this 
naturally Socialist and anti-Clerical stronghold have 
persistently tried to overrule the less well organized 
“rest of the country’ which is conservative by con- 
viction and clerical by tradition. This opposition is of 
its nature sharp enough, but it is made all the more 
dangerous by the existence of irregular armies which 
owe allegiance, not to the State, but only to their own 
masters. On one side is the Republican Defence Force 
of the Socialists and on the other the Heimwehr. The 
Heimwehr is generally described, not unjustly, as a 
Fascist body. It is supported largely by discontented 
aristocrats, by industrial workers who have been pressed 
by their employers into service against the trade unions, 
and by a certain number of agriculturists. It was notice- 
able that in the recent conflict at St. Lorenz between the 
irregular forces, the working class elements in the Heim- 
wehr were more prominent than those who might have 
been supposed to be their natural leaders. 

For some time it has seemed possible that the Heimwehr 
would follow the line taken by the Fascists in Italy. 
Private persons who had a “stake in the country,” 
industrial or otherwise, and who wanted forcibly to 
substitute order and prosperity for the industrial and 
financial uncertainties associated with Socialism might 
have inspired a march upon Vienna by the “ black 
shirt ” Heimwehr. It seems now, however, that Herr 
Schober is more likely to draw the fangs of the Heimwehr 
than to drive it to any desperate course. It is true 
that physically the Heimwehr is at present stronger than 
the Socialist army, but Herr Schober offers it just enough 
satisfaction (without being unfair to the Socialists) to 


make it shrink from a warlike policy. Very likely he 
has pointed out that in any case civil war is a sheer 
gamble. If the Heimwehr yielded to that argument 
it was much easier for the Socialists to be frightened 
into sanity. To them Herr Schober perhaps saiq in 
effect, ““ Do not press me too far. I will be as gentle 
with you as I can, but if it comes to war the Heimweby 
will be too strong for you.” 

Such is the atmosphere in which the Chancellor hag 
presented his Reform Bills. Of the subjects with whic 
the Bills deal much the most important are the proposed 
change in the status of Vienna and the extension of 
the powers of the President and the Federal Government, 
Herr Schober would end the anomaly of Vienna having the 
dual status of a city and one of the nine Provinces. The 
Municipality of Vienna is practically omnipotent, because 
it is almost impossible to appeal against its decisions, 
The Chancellor proposes an independent committee 
which will hear appeals on such matters as local govern- 
ment, housing and local taxation. On the other hand, 
Vienna will be guaranteed against being subordinated a 
second time to the Provincial Government of Lower 
Austria. In justifying the extension of the President’s 
powers the Chancellor points out that he does not 
propose any larger powers than are allowed to the German 
President or the President of Czechoslovakia. But again 
he saves himself from appearing to lean too far to one 
side; he proposes that the President shall be elected 
by plebiscite, or that in the event of no clear majority being 


‘thus obtained he shall be chosen, as now, by the Houses 


of Parliament in joint session. Finally, the President 
will be enabled to deal with emergencies by ordinance, 
though every ordinance is, on appeal, to be submitted 
to Parliament. As for the new emergency powers for 
the Federal Government, the Chancellor points out that 
such powers are to be found in the German Constitu- 
tion and in the statutes of Great Britain, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

We hope that there will be no Socialist refusal to give 
the Government the necessary two-thirds majority. If 
agreement is reached there will be a good prospect of 
disbanding the rival armies. Without disbandment 
there can be no real peace. Although it is very unusual 
for a British Minister to warn another country against 
recklessness in its domestic affairs, it would be pleasant 
to acknowledge that Mr. Henderson’s recent warning 
to the Austrian parties helped them to settle their 
differences, 


Clemenceau 


ISTORY will probably rate Georges Clemenceau as 
the greatest Frenchman of the Third Republic ; 
and yet if he had not become Prime Minister, and virtually 
Dictator, in the War when he was already an old man— 
if he had not flogged the waning spirit of France back 
into energy—he could hardly have been reckoned great 
in the real qualities of statesmanship. As it was, he 
performed a prodigious feat which no other man in 
France could have done nearly so well. All his life he 
had been an iconoclast who had sacrificed a colleague as 
easily as he had wrecked a Government; and when he 
gradually worked his way up to the first place in the 
War, walking over the numerous fallen politicians who 
bore the label of failure, he enjoyed little of that goodwill 
which is rightly regarded as the working capital of a 
Prime Minister, 


The moment, however, was unique. France was 
wavering on the verge of collapse; there was mutiny 
in the Army; something like a conviction of defeat 
was secretly spreading throughout civilian France, 
Clemenceau set to work with demonic energy. With 
his tongue he lacerated the faint-hearted. They were 
imbeciles, sluggards, defeatists, traitors. When, for the 
second time in the War, it was proposed that Parliament 
should be removed from Paris, Clemenceau exclaimed 
with passionate irony, “‘ Yes. Let it be moved. It 8 
already too far from the enemy.” He was the elder Cato 
of France. Delenda est Germania. 

He thought only in mechanical terms for the safety 
of France. Never was the fear of Germany more bitterly 
preserved than in the mind of Clemenceau. And he had 
reason, As a young man he had seen Favre weepilg 
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er the grinding terms of Bismarck. He had seen St. 
a ud burning. He had seen people eat rats. He 
yon politics with a hatred of the Empire and all the 
dilettantism of the Emperor, Napoleon Ill. He had 
a detestation of Clericalism as strict as that of Gambetta. 
He soon established his reputation as a wrecker. It 
was he who brought down the Governments of Jules 
Ferry and Freycinet ; he who was not afraid to ridicule 
Boulanger mounted on his spectacular charger; he who even 
went so far as to enforce the resignation of a President. 

When he became Prime Minister for the first time in 
1906 he unhesitatingly suppressed a workmen’s rising 
with bloodshed. He was indeed the Tiger of politics, 
put for all his cold-bloodedness he had many of the 
liberal elements of an old-fashioned French Radical. It 
was vastly to his honour that he published Zola’s withering 
flenunciation of the plotters against Dreyfus when other 
newspapers feared to touch it. At the beginning of the 
War he was still acting as general denouncer because, 
in his view, France was not putting forth all her strength 
against Germany. It was easy to read a lack of patriotism 
into a patriotism burning too bright. He was tripping 
up his country, it was said. His newspaper, L’ Homme 
Libre, was suppressed. He came out at once with 
another paper, L’Homme Enchainé. Still the alleged 


impeder of his country rose step by step till he stood 
forth as “the necessary man.” M. Poincaré could do 
nothing but ask him to become Prime Minister. 

What a full tide of emotion must have swept through 
the mind of Clemenceau when he presided over the 
Peace Conference in that very hall where the King of 
Prussia had been proclaimed, not indeed King of Germany, 
but at least German Emperor! The clash of disposition 
and theory when Clemenceau and President Wilson 
wrangled over the peace terms must have been one of 
the most piquant on record—the materialist and realist 
against the idealist and doctrinaire. Clemenceau smiled 
cynically over the Covenant, and lavished his sparkling 
wit on it in private, without thinking it worth while to 
obstruct it. Why not let the President have his harmless 
toy so long as his attention was distracted from subjects 
actually much more important to France! Wilson 
went away with his Covenant, but Clemenceau remained 
with an American guarantee of French safety in his 
pocket. Apparently Clemenceau had won. 

Posterity will smile. The guarantee of French safety 
was not honoured by America, and France had to look 
for her safety in a very different form at Locarno. Mean- 
while the League goes from strength to strength and is 
altering the diplomatic face of the world. 


In Defence of the Faith 
Il.—The Modern Attitude to the Bible 


[Canon Vernon Storr of Westminster, is a leader of the Evan- 
gelical Group Movement and a distinguished Biblical scholar.] 
ANY factors have gone to produce the modern 
attitude to the Bible, but of these the most 
important is the application to the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures of the Historical Method, that potent instru- 
ment of research developed in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries by Lessing, Herder, Savigny and 
Niebuhr. Niebuhr’s History of Rome had a marked 
influence in the field of Biblical studies. He suggested 
that in early Roman history we had a prose version of 
still earlier national ballad poetry. Might not the same 
be true of the early narratives of the Bible? Might 
not elements of myth, legend and floating tradition be 
present in Hebrew national literature ? Should not the 
Bible be investigated by the same methods of research 
which are applied to other literatures ? 


The broad result of the application to the Bible of 
the Historical Method has been to remove it from its 
isolation and to bring it into line with general history 
and literature. Until modern scholarship began its work 
upon the Scriptures the Bible had been regarded as 
standing apart. Here was a book which was not to be 
treated by the ordinary methods of investigation. It 
narrated a history which was only in part subject to the 
forees and laws operating in secular fields. In this 
sacred enclosure the strangest things could happen. It 
was a record penned, if not by God Himself, yet by 
writers who were so much under divine control that they 
yere kept from making mistakes. Even so learned a 
fivine as Van Mildert, Bishop of Durham, could write 
in his Bampton Lectures in 1814 that in the Bible “ it 
isimpossible even to imagine a failure, either in judgment 
or in integrity ’’; and could assert that the confusion 
of tongues at Babel was intended to prevent believers 
ftom mixing with atheists and idolaters. 

To-day the modern mind takes a different view of 
the Bible. (1) It treats the Bible as a literature, as a 
“divine library,” rather than as a single book. This 


literature consists of writings of varied style, date and 
value. It took shape gradually, and one of the great 
achievements of scholarship has been to trace out its 
growth. (2) In all other national literatures are found 
myth, legend, ballad, traditions coming down from a distant 
past, which, though they may have a core of history 
in them, cannot be taken as strictly historical. These 
same forms of writing occur in the Bible. (3) There is 
a large human element in the Bible, against which the 
divine element stands out all the more clearly. It was 
written by men who gave their message in their own 
way. Their ordinary faculties were not suspended. 
Inspiration, whatever it may mean, does not mean 
dictation, or the supersession of the writer’s ordinary 
powers. Just because there is this human element, it 
is a mistake to suppose that the Bible is free from error, 
or that we should look in it for information on subjects 
which God has left us to discover by our own powers. 
The science of the Bible is the seience of the times at 
which it was written. The Bible does not set out to 
teach science, but religion. (4) The modern student 
comes to the study of the Bible with his mind as free 
as may be from preconceptions as to the nature of 
inspiration, or the manner in which God must give a 
revelation. He proceeds inductively. He studies the 
Bible to discover what it is, and from the results of his 
enquiry goes on to frame his theory of inspiration and 
revelation. (5) There are in the Bible thought-forms 
which we to-day have outgrown. We no longer think 
of heaven as above our heads, or of God as seated on a 
throne above the sky; nor do we believe in a visible 
Second Coming of Christ in clouds of glory. We find 
it hard to accept the angelology and demonology of the 
Scriptures. Our whole modern outlook, which is the 
result of our vastly extended knowledge, is very different 
from that of the Biblical writers. 

It was inevitable that so revolutionary a change in 
our way of regarding the Bible should produce perplexity 
and disquiet in the popular mind. Criticism appeared 
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to be wholly destructive. Men felt that they were 
being robbed of their dearest treasure. We have passed 
out from that period of alarm, and there are many indica- 
tions that the constructive results of criticism are being 
more generally appreciated. It is being seen. that 
whatever loss is involved in the abandonment of the 
older view is more than compensated by the gains 
brought by the newer. 

Consider the helpfulness of the idea of Progressive 
Revelation, which may be called the master-thought of 
the modern view of the Bible. Before the Hebrews 
became the subjects of a divine educative process they 
possessed an ethnic religion, traces of which abound in 
the Old Testament. It included sacrifice, worship by 
sacred trees and stone pillars; it included also the 
belief in Sheol, or the gloomy underworld of departed 
spirits. Gradually and progressively a new content 
was put into these ancient forms of worship, which 
themselves gave way to higher forms. We trace the 
emergence of a loftier thought of God, until in the 
prophets He is conceived as a God of character, requiring 
from His worshippers moral conduct and the worship of 
the heart and will. The ethical monotheism of the 
prophets is the basis of all our modern theism. From 
lowly beginnings has come this magnificent ending. 
And the end casts light upon the beginning. We, 
reading the process as a whole, see that the beginnings 
were prophetic. From the first there was that in 
Hebrew religion which pointed forward. We must 
not, however, interpret too rigidly the idea of pro- 
gressive revelation. The progress is there, but it ‘is 
“radiative” rather than unilinear, and, like evolution 
in biology, admitted of decline ‘as well as advance. 
A spiritual genius like Moses may have had a higher 
thought of God than he could impress upon his 
contemporaries. 

The idea of progressive revelation helps us to see as 
one organic whole the Old and New Testaments. The 
revelation recorded in the Old Testament points forward 
to its completion in Christianity. Here scholarship has 
done splendid work by giving us a richer view of prophecy, 


and by enabling us to date with fair accuracy the prophetic. 


writings. We can now view the movement of prophee 
as a whole, and appreciate better what we may call 
immanent teleology of its Messianic core, Pro Ms 
trembles on the edge of a riper fulfilment than de 
prophets themselves could foresee. They saw the dawn 
broadening in the sky; the noontide splendour Comes 
with Christ, who, while He fulfilled the past, starteq new 
lines of development for the future. Once again, the 
idea of a gradual revelation removes the difficulties which 
have been felt about the approval given in the Old 
Testament to lower ethical standards which the 
Christian conscience condemns. God could teach the 
truth about Himself only gradually. Imperfect ep, 
ceptions of His moral character were natural jn ‘the 
early stages of Israel’s education. The point ig tha 
these conceptions were outgrown as revelation 
advanced. 

Coleridge in an oft-quoted sentence said that “the 
Bible finds me.” Scholarship has done nothing to 
deprive the message of the Bible of its compelling 
spiritual power. The penitential message of Psalm jj, 
remains the same, whoever wrote it. The patriarchal 
stories are still mines of moral and religious instruction, 
even though we are unable to regard them as strict 
history. If Jesus could teach through parable and 
allegory, why should not God have used the same 
method in Old Testament times? If the science of 
the Creation narratives is wrong, shall we ever outgrow 
their religious significance ? We call the writers of the 
Bible inspired because of the spiritual value of their 
message. And the modern mind has still to answer the 
question: why was it that this one nation alone reached 
such a high level of religious insight? Are we not 
compelled to give the answer, which the Biblical writers 
themselves give, that they were the recipients of a 


revelation ? 
VERNON F. Srorr, 


[In our Christmas Number last week we published in 
this series ‘‘ The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. Next week we shall publish “ Provi- 
dence and Free Will,” by the Rev. F. Brabant.| 


The Week in Parliament 


ISS BONDFIELD’S speech in moving the second 
reading of the Unemployment Insurance Bill did 
not come up to expectations. It was long, it was dull, it 
was unenthusiastic. There were few signs of approval on 
the Ministerial benches. Major Elliot moved the rejection 
of the Bill on behalf of the official Opposition. He, too, 
was long—and diffuse. But he possesses, perhaps, the 
most interesting mind in politics to-day, and the House, 
which is more susceptible to intelligence than its pre- 
decessor, listened to him with great attention, There is 
no future that might not be predicted for Major Elliot, 
who is one of the few men in any party intellectually 
capable of evolving a policy to meet the requirements of 
the modern industrial era. He has made great Parlia- 
mentary strides during the past few weeks. But he has 
yet to acquire form, and lucidity, in his speeches. 

The thoughts come crashing out in such profusion that 
they get jumbled up together and tied up with the words, 
so that the resultant flow too frequently ends in inco- 
herence. So few contemporary politicians have any 
thoughts about anything, that even if Major Elliot fails 
adequately to check and systematize his public observa- 
tions, it is safe to predict for him a commanding political 
future, and possible leadership. 


Mr. Lloyd George, who followed, was brilliant. He 
has in this Parliament delivered a series of matchles 
speeches, which appear to have made no _ impression 
whatsoever in the country. 


However, they are making a deepening impression on 
the Government front bench, which is perhaps more 
important. Every time he upbraids Ministers for their 
inadequacy and incompetence and offers them assistance 
in carrying out schemes of his own design, they become 
more visibly uneasy and despondent. 


On this occasion Mr. George sounded a definite warning: 
* You really cannot go on much longer unless you do 
something more to deal with the unemployed . «. You 
cannot expect the House of Commons to tolerate it, and 
I cannot understand why hon. members opposite tolerate 
it!” This had been preceded by a eulogy of those foreign 
constitutions which enabled Governments to be dismissed 
from office without the necessity for dissolution (“ pulling 
out the plug and sinking the whole boat.’’) 


And there, for the moment the matter rests. The 
debate on the second reading was continued on Monday, 
when Mr. Oliver Stanley led off with a speech of immens 
distinction and charm. Aided rather than distracted by 
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—— 
, cough; and a series of glasses of water profferred from 
every direction, he warmed to his theme, and the con- 
cluding passages impressed an interested and sympathetic 
audience. The debate was further remarkable for a 
maiden speech of rugged power from Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
a cogent piece of argument from Mr. Ormsby Gore who 
yound up for the Opposition, and Mr. Tom Shaw, who 


reached heights of mingled fatuity and fantasy which 
even he has not hitherto achieved. 

I hear on good authority that we are likely to sit right 
up to Christmas day, and be recalled early in January. 
The present state of Government business certainly lends 
colour to this sombre prediction. 

WatTcHMAN, 


Spain and Her Dictator—I. 


(This is the first of two articles on the situation in Spain, written 
by our own representative, who recently had an interview with 
General Primo de Rivera.] 


BOUGHT my evening paper in Madrid, and read that 

Dr. Paul Winslow, the eminent English specialist in 
nervous diseases, attributes “the frayed nerves from 
which we suffer so much to-day to the clatter and rattle 
of our big cities.” The worthy doctor advises all married 
couples to make a journey to some quiet spot where they 
may be immune from this constant noise. I realized in 
a flash that the prescription holds good for every one of 
ys, not simply married couples but all of us, individuals 
and conglomerates, who integrate our bustling, scurrying, 
jostling Western civilization. Of all countries to-day 
Spain alone, it seems to me, provides this spiritual solace, 
this recreation of mind and body and soul of which we 
stand so sorely in need. “ It is, above all, as a model of 
essential substance that Spain means something to a 
Europe which takes such delight in change ’—so wrote 
Count Keyserling in one of the most eloquent and authen- 
tic chapters that he has written. I would add, too,—as a 
model of man’s fundamental yearning for the growth and 
freedom of his own soul—eternal Spain cannot be prized 
too highly. In Spain, it must be remembered, the soul 
is one of the most ordinary subjects of conversation, 
whereas in England it is only now beginning to lose its 
Victorian mantle of indecency. 


One of the greatest of modern Spanish writers, Angel 
Ganivet, truly said :—‘* Spain is a family of individuals 
whose ideal is that every Spaniard should carry in his 
pocket a charter proclaiming ‘ this Spaniard has a right 
to do as he pleases.’ ”’ You can see this spirit of indivi- 
dualism and independence written all over the national 
life—not excluding their football! It is what makes 
Spain so attractive, even to casual visitors—the country 
has more “‘ character,” not merely picturesqueness, than 
any other on the Continent—but it is also, of course, the 
reason why the Spaniards have never yet discovered a 
solution for their political troubles. In a word, Spain is 
the perfect junction of East and West (Victor Hugo was 
never more of a seer than when he wrote. Les Orientales 
mainly from his recollections of Spain), and the very best 
vantage-point from which to survey the European scene 
at the close of the first decade after the War. 


Not that time stands still in Spain, It should no longer 
be necessary to smash the legend that the feet of Spaniards 
are firmly planted in the Middle Ages. 


On the contrary, the heightened sense of dignity, of 
human worth which the Spaniard retains in this era of 
mechanization, is, perhaps, one of the most potent civilizing 
influences in the world to-day. There is in Spain a certain 
leisurely pace of life, however—and better still, a serene 
detachment from most of those pre-occupations that bind 
us moderns into so many bundles of nerves—which are 
a unfailing tonic. I pointed this out with a certain 
relish to my fellow-journalist, an Italian, who was waiting 
with me in the palatial ante-chamber of the Ministry of 





the Army (when are we, too, going to discard the obsolete 

title of War ?), to have an audience with General Primo 

de Rivera, the Spanish Dictator. With the studied 

pessimism of his kind he regaled me with gloomy views 
as to the complete fecklessness of our twentieth century 

civilization. ‘ Speed, faire plus vite que son voisin,” that 

was the only characteristic which he could find in it. 

When the modern man, he argued,—the man who accepts 

modern civilization—looks into his soul, he discovers, in 

the old saw of Aristophanes, that “ Whirl is King.” 

There followed the usual comparison with the great ages 

of the past, each of which, he said could be symbolized 

in one great personality or one great achievement. But, - 
I maintained, the supreme characteristic of our present 
age is precisely its diversity, its infinite variety, its firm 
endeavour to make the world safe for personality, for 
individuality of the person and of the group. The conver- 

sation went on for an hour and a half—the Seiior Presi- 

dente who had made the appointment for 12 o’clock 
actually came at 1.85 p.m.—but nothing that I could say 
seemed to bridge the gulf between what I would call the 
“ universal ” cast of mind and the English—or Spanish— 
Weltanschauung, which finds the very purpose of life in 
its growing diversity. 

An hour and a half !—and my wife waiting for me at 
the hotel, with no Spanish and no money. There were, 
fortunately, one or two amusing incidents. A Belgian 
woman was the only other person in the huge room. She 
had with her a number of doll-like figures of the arts and 
crafts type, one I noticed particularly being an excellent 
model of a Spanish soldier in full-dress uniform. I under- 
stood her to say that she had shown and sold her handi- 
work to members of the Royal Family (Belgian and 
Spanish), also to Signor Mussolini, but for the life of me 
I could not imagine how she had come to be admitted 
to the precincts of the dictator on one of his busiest days. 
And sure enough soon after she was unceremoniously 
bundled out. Before she took her departure, however, 
she was instrumental in giving me a great thrill: Ata 
given moment I turned round towards the sofa on which 
she and the Italian and his wife were sitting, and suddenly 
I saw him stropping on his hand what looked for all the 
world like a gleaming stiletto. Visions of assassination 
crowded upon my mind—not for nothing was I in Italy 
at the time of the first three attempts on the life of Signor 


‘Mussolini—and it was only after several cold shudders 


had gone down my spine that I realized he was only 
handling the tiny sword of the model soldier. 


After we had been there for a good hour I began to get 
impatient, and I determined to engage in conversation 
the next of the silent official figures who from time to 
time passed in and out of the waiting-room. In this 
way I had the good fortune to meet the Censor, Don 
Celorio Iglesias, the official of the present Government 
who. surely has the most unenviable task. As I had 
written a longish article on the Spanish Press some 
months before, this was for me a particularly happy 
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chance. He certainly did not belie the epithet of una 
bellissima persona which, as the Times correspondent 
told us a year or two ago, is the general opinion in Madrid. 

My Italian colleague, too, had ‘sensed the delightful 
freedom from the bondage of Time which is inherent 
in the Spanish atmosphere. Yet here we were foiled by 
that same Zeitgeist which we thought: to escape; for if 
there is one man who has had to renounce this peculiar 
and ineffable Spanish freedom it is the Dictator himself. 
This man, who only six years ago led the light and 
leisurely life of the typical Spanish Army officer, now 
gets through each day an amount of sustained and varied 
work such as—and this even his enemies admit—no ruler 
in Spain has ever before achieved. On the day that I went 
to see him—for weeks before he had been travelling about 
between Barcelona and Seville and in the North, so that 
I was lucky to see him at all—his programme was as 
follows :—In the morning he was present with the King 
at the formal opening of new blocks of cheap tenement 
dwellings for soldiers’ families; at 3 o’clock he had to 
be at Aranjuez (about thirty or forty miles away) to join 
King Alfonso in inaugurating a new radiotelegraphic 
service with Argentine, Cuba and the United States. 
At 6.30 p.m. there was to be a Council of Ministers, after 
which the President had arranged to entrain the same 
evening for Seville. 

My interview, then, was brief. It was long enough, hew- 
ever, for me to feel the peculiar charm of his expansive 
Andalusian personality. I expected to see a large-framed 
and careworn soldier whose martial training alone kept 
him erect and “ dictatorial.” Instead, I saw a khaki- 
clad figure bearing no signs of fatigue—mental alertness 
was the chief impression which I carried away with me—at 
once gracious and very human, with an odd nervous trick of 
taking on and off his very ordinary looking spectacles, which 
was, to say the least of it, unexpected in a soldier. It was 
obvious that in a few minutes’ conversation I could get 
little satisfaction for my curiosity as to certain possible 
developments in Spain. I had taken with me, however, 
as a precautionary measure a few cuartillas (sheets of 
pencilled notes) and as soon as the Dictator saw them he 


seized them—with my visiting card attached—and said’ 


““T will answer these questions for you from Seville.” 
Not many a Dictator, not many a man, indeed, would 
offer to put himself out like this to help a young foreign 
journalist. ‘That hitherto I have received no answer from 
Seville does not surprise me at all, partly because the 
questions were eertainly awkward ones—and, indeed, my 
notes were never intended for his eyes—and partly because 
since I left Madrid the situation of political stalemate 
has been revealed crystal-clear and General Primo de 
Rivera finds himself in, perhaps, the worst fix of the many 
that his régime has encountered. 

Whoever heard before of a Dictator willing and anxious 
to retire, straining every nerve, in fact, to bring King 
and country safely on to the constitutional shore, and 
yet unable to solve the problem of succession ? And does 
not the story of Sanchez Guerra remind one of W. S. 
Gilbert rather than of politics in 1930? Here you have 
a highly-respected ex-Prime Minister tried by Court- 
martial on a charge—to which he persistently pleaded 
guilty—of conspiracy on behalf of the Constitution (of 
1876), and who is acquitted in despite of the plain evidence 
of the fact and his own confession. The Government 
had confidently expected a verdict of guilty, whereupon 
General Primo de Rivera would have amnestied him, 
thus maintaining his reputation for ntagnanimity and 
incidentally deferring to the wishes of King Alfonso who 
counted Sefior Guerra among his greatest friends. The 
verdict of the Court was, indeed, a serious blow to the 
Dictator, for it can mean nothing else than that influential 


———— 
—. 


sections of the Army grasped this Opportunity of 
“ gesture” against him and in favour of their quondan 
political friends. 

It is not for me here to explain how and why the Mili 
Directory came to take over the government of th 
country in September, 1923. We must remember tht 
the Army caste, both in its relationship to the King ang 
to all the other elements of the country, has a Position 
which is without parallel in this age of democracy, Be; 
the strongest organization in the State, the Army. hel 
the reins of Government throughout the nineteenth cen. 
tury until the Restoration of 1875, when by the Pact of fj 
Pardo the Conservative and Liberal politicos displace 
it. The tragedy of the Moroccan War was actually g 
pretext for as much as the occasion of the incessant rivalry 
of these two elements of the governing class. By thejr 
own fault the politicos were discredited and the swing of 
the pendulum brought back the Army in 1923. Yet this 
was no ordinary Military Dictatorship as in Greece oy jp 
Hungary, for it is to the undying credit of Primo de 
Rivera that he has realized one at least of modern Spain's 
greatest needs. Not only has he put an end to the senseless 
Moroccan campaign—the landing at Alhucemas Bay 
which he planned and executed himself against the advice 
of the military experts was an exploit in the best Spanish 
tradition which the Spanish people must ever treasure in 
their memory, if there be any gratitude in this world—but 
he has set himself to the best of his ability to wean the 
army from Spanish “ politics’ in the old sense of the 
word. Hence the sustained opposition to the present 
régime in professional army circles and the paradox that 
Spain is governed by a Military Dictatorship, with the 
army against it. W. H.C. 

(To be continued.) 


Verse in the Theatre 


[ was recently my privilege to witness the “ Recital” 

of five of Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s dramatic poems. 
He has written these during the past few years for pr- 
duction at the verse-speaking festivals organized by 
Mr. John Masefield at Oxford, by the Scottish Association, 
and elsewhere. They were now being given at the 
Rudolf Steiner Hall in London by the players or speakers 
who were to repeat the performance a few days later 
at Boar’s Hill. 

First, a word about Mr. Bottomley as a poet. For thirty 
years he has been a distingyished member of a small 
group of artists who have disregarded changing fashions 
in a devoted allegiance to the Pre-Raphaelite spirit. 
This is not to say that Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Sturge 
Moore and Mr. Charles Ricketts and Mr. Charles Shannon 
write poetry or paint like Pre-Raphaelites, but none of 
them, I think, would hesitate to own an imaginative 
kinship to a school whose artistic idiom is not quite that 
of our immediate moment. The circumstance may have 
limited Mr. Bottomley’s appeal to a new generation, 
but it has afforded a background of worthy loyalty for 
his extremely personal art. If he has refreshed himself 
from springs that are not just now those of common 
seeking, he has refreshed himself to creative purpose 

Admirers of Mr. Bottomley’s poetry will always have 
noted in it an attempt towards a certain harshness of 
character, a fondness for the figures of cold unyielding 
virginity, martial ruthlessness, and even supernatural 
terror, that have somehow never seemed to be quite in 
concert with his richly decorated lyric moods. A natural 
gentleness has seemed sometimes to be straining towards 
a rigour external to itself. 

It is this desire that has kept Mr. Bottomley’s mind 
constantly directed towards the theatre, with its oppo 
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tunity for yirile action. He has, however, always made 

lam Wet a condition of his entry to the theatre that he should 
bring his poetry with him, and since the theatre of ‘his 

ary HE dy has rejected verse as a common medium of expression, 

the HE he has had no alternative but to make what theatre he 

hat [could for himself and: his friends. The result was to be 

and IB seen plainly enough at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 

tion Mr. Bottomley -had decidedly -brought his poetry 






eing [FP yith him, and whatever else we might doubt we could 
held ot fail in eager response to frequent passages of lovely 
cen. WF yee, This in itself made the occasion more than worth 
fEl HF yhile, but with the most active sympathy for Mr, 
ced [F pottomley’s experiment, I must add that his: poetry 


¥ a Bf vemed to me to be very much the most important part 


alry & fit. That is to say, I did not find that the manner in 
heir #F which the verse was spoken, or the dramatic production 
got & ofthe successive poems was at all at the same height 


this & .; Mr. Bottomley’s lyrie genius. 
oq This is not to suggest that Mr. Bottomley was let 


de down by his performers. On the contrary, the direction 
mS BF tthe stage in all respects was clearly stamped by his 
less desire, and may, indeed, be said to have been his own 
ssf conception. I happen to have taken some part, at 
~ Glasgow and elsewhere, in the early days of the movement 
” to which Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Masefield have given 
S so much devotion. And I was perfectly clear in my 
the mind from the first that the enterprise was confronted 
the by two serious dangers. In the first place, the method 
os of verse-speaking that we were recommending, and as 
at the principles of which nearly all the poets, I suppose, 
he Ft agreed, might very easily lapse into a wail or a whine ; 
; and, secondly, there was the risk that people who might 
readily be brought to a proper way in lovely speaking 
of lyrie verse should suppose that they could as readily 
master the much more complicated business of dramatic 
performance. 
1” Needless to say, at the Steiner Hall performance, all 
ns, & the vulgar tricks of the old platform reciter had dis- 


o- | peared. Throughout there was intelligence, a genuine 
by love of poetry, and the presence of a poet of genius 
n, & Presiding over all. And yet I could not help feeling 
he @ that not in this way would the poets find salvation in 
rs & the theatre. The verse was largely spoken either with 
er & “high-pitched affectation, or with a dying fall, that were 
equally devitalizing. The leader of the Chorus gave 
y the beauty of her voice no chance, and took the nature 
| & tof herself and the verse that she was speaking. Truly 
13 | Wspired by a zeal for poetry, she was not serving poetry 
t, g Wel. Again, the speaker of the Interludes, in which 
 § ‘i. Bottomley said so much that was challenging, did 
n § Mt challenge us in his somewhat faded suggestion of 
ff § * Burne-Jones angel. He had a lovely voice, and great 
e & €eling for his work, but I cannot think that the production 
t & Wasright. Considering the business that he was about, 
¢ § [should like to have seen him come at us with red hair, 
,  @kilt and a claymore. Mr. Bottomley pleads in striking 
r & ‘ese that ages haye been when poetry made its mark 
ftom the stage. upon the minds of general audiences. 
But 1am sure that when this was so the poetry was 
delivered with an onset that was here lacking. 
e ‘This problem arises even in the speaking of lyric verse 
f — ‘ther on the platform or at a table, but it arises much 
g § "ore forcibly when the verse is to be spoken in the action 
| of the stage. Moreover, this present experiment, made 
» F With all Mr. Bottomley’s authority and insight, fails to 
1 § "ake good a claim that he advances in an Interlude, 
Where he says (I have not the text in front of me) words 
to the effect that if dramatic verse is perfectly spoken 
It is perfectly acted. I see precisely what he means, but 
4m sure that in practice he is wrong. At least half of 






the evening’s work at the Rudolf Steiner Hall failed of 
its effect simply because the acting was not good enough. 
There were one or two admirable performances, notably 
that of Mr. Alistair Sim as Joseph in “ The Widow,” 
which was a matured piece of sensitive stagecraft, 
and that of Miss Christabel Ayling in “ The Singing 
Sands,” where a striking natural beauty was able to 
express itself through a simple but adequate technique. 
On the other hand, the choruses in “‘ The Singing Sands ” 
and “ Ardvorlich’s Wife,” intricate in their verse design, 
and still more intricate in their dramatic intention, 
were, for me at least, almost a total loss because of a 
failure to realize that a right feeling is not enough on the 
stage without skill. I know Mr. Bottomley’s difficulties, 
having had to face them myself. But it is highly import- 
ant for everybody concerned that there should be no 
self-deception here. There is a tendency to suggest 
that a simple and genuine sense of poetry is in itself 
sufficient to hold the stage, and that contact with the 
skill of the professional theatre might contaminate its 
purity. If the new verse-speaking movement is to 
extend its range from lyric to theatrical performance, 
then it must avail itself of the proficiency that is common 
in the theatre to which it would bring a new beauty. 
It would be ridiculous and ungenerous to complain that 
the ladies of Mr. Bottomley’s Snow Chorus were not 
the Russian Ballet, and that the choreography had not 
been designed by M. Massine. But to think of the 
Russians is inevitably to realize how infinitely short the 
performance of these ladies was of what it might have 
been. 

I am loth to seem unappreciative of an enterprise 
that I know to be so tenderly inspired. Like everyone 
in the audience who cared for poetry, I wanted the 
performance to succeed, wanted it to prove Mr, 
Bottomley’s method. And when occasionally such 
splendid verse as “Don Don Deveron” carried the 
speakers away into its own natural rhythm, I was carried 
away too. But, on the whole I could not help feeling 
that a fine challenge was being made ineffectively, and 
I think it well that someone who cannot be suspected of 
any lack of sympathy with the hopes that Mr. Bottomley 
and Mr. Masefield cherish, should say something about 
it-- I can only hope that I have said it without 


offence. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


Games in a Better World 


HAVE been trying to imagine what games would be 
like in a better world and I find it extraordinarily 
difficult. Surely there would be some allowed if only 
on those grounds on which Mr. Scullin, the new 
Australian Premier, has been upholding the noble game 
of bowls; he says that all the bending involved is very 
good for a prime minister’s inside. It can hardly be 
that the world would ever become so much better 
that the competitive instinct would wholly disappear 
and that we should no longer want to beat anyone. I 
have one friend who has almost arrived at this point. 
When we play a game of golf together we do not fight 
against one another, but enter into an alliance with a 
suitable start against that imaginary enemy whom the 
Americans call “ Old Man Par.” Yet it seems to me 
rather a bloodless and pusillanimous business and I am 
so little advanced on the road to better things that I 
would rather we flew at one another’s throats. 
I refuse to contemplate a world in which there were 
no games. Rather would I have one in which there 


were more, in the sense that everyone who wanted to 
play them should haye room to do so. 


The small boys 
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who play cricket in a back yard with a wicket chalked 
on the wall would play in green fields. So should 
the football players who have only coats for goalposts 
and yet. manage to extract so much romantic satisfaction 
from having but one striped jersey among half a dozen 
and pretending to be Villas and Spurs and Albions. 
There are those who would go further, who would insist 
on everybody playing and would make watching a 
criminal offence. Yet watching games is for ‘many 
people the best fun in the world and gives them all 
manner of pleasant and innocent sensations. In that 
admirable scene at the beginning of The Good Companions, 
when the great river of cloth caps is pouring away from 
the Yorkshire football ground, Mr. Priestley has stated 
the case for the watcher. ‘For a shilling the 
Bruddersford United A.F.C. offered you Conflict and 
Art; it turned you into a critic happy in your judgment 
of fine points . . .; it turned you into a partisan... 
watching a ball shape Iliads and Odysseys for you; 
and what is more it turned you into a member of a new 
Community, all brothers together for an hour and a 
half.” In a better world, no doubt, that band of 
brothers would not boo the referee quite so freely, and 
the artist in them might be more conspicuous than the 
partisan, but the essential splendour and romance of 
that fresh existence to which the turnstile admitted 
them would remain the same. ‘“ Do you prefer reading 
to cards?” said Mr. Hurst, to Elizabeth Bennett; ‘‘ that 
is rather singular,” and the point of view of those who 
like watching games will always appear rather singular 
to those who do not, but the wickedness of-it I have 
never been able to discover. 

A harder question would arise when some reformers’ 
desired, as they certainly would, to abolish the professional 
game-player off the face of the earth. It is a question 
on which every devotee of a game is apt to think that 
there is some particular reason why his own game should 
be exempt from any such ordinance. The tennis player 
clings to his marker, without which the court is 
inconceivable, the cricketer to his ground bowler for the 
nets, and so on. They will probably be at one in 
denouncing the Association football professional on the 
grounds that he is a “ gladiator,” and they will agree 
about nothing else. I do not claim to be free from 
such weakness. I have a feeling that the football 
gladiator would disappear from a better world, but never 
my friend who can turn my brassey from an unresponsive 
broomstick into a magic wand by letting just a little 
drop of lead into the head, who can answer my piteous 
question as to what on earth I am doing wrong with my 
iron shots. 

I cannot in my heart believe that professionals could 
or should wholly disappear from games as long as games 
exist, just because I think that games give more 
happiness when they are to a reasonable extent organized 
than when they are not. Did boys enjoy cricket more 
than they do now, when it was only an alternative 
amusement to whipping a top, a purely casual game to 
be played on the spur of the moment ? I do not believe 
it for an instant. Because games can be too solemn, as 
they can, it does not follow that they cannot be much 
too casual and slack. Which do we enjoy the most— 
the impromptu foursome made at lunch or the one 
which has been thought out beforehand with perhaps—— 
and why not ?—a modest bet upon it? The impromptu 
game may be entirely delightful, but, my goodness ! 
how flat it can be, especially when the first joviality of 
lunch has worn off. If, as Michael Finsbury remarked, 
“there is nothing like a little judicious levity,” there is 
also, as regards games, nothing like a little judicious 
solemnity, and the happiest game player is the man who 


———— 
can try like the devil unchained and then not mind 
much afterwards. In this last respect [ Suppose ty 
should all in a better world be much, much better + 
we are now, though I trust we should never get to th 
pitch of wishing “ the best man to win” except on th 
understanding that the “best man” was 
We should never throw our clubs about, of COUTSE, ng 
say that it was our partner’s fault, nor cal] gods 
men to witness our ill luck. I am inclined faintly (y 
hope that we should not talk about games quite $0 much 
as we do now, or that, at any rate, we should talk about 
them more impersonally. I am sure that, whe % 
wrote about them, we should not call a ball a “gphow» 
nor a club an “implement”; neither should we ej 
people whom we do not know by their Christian name 
nor describe them as “ the young guardsman ” or “the 
forty-five-year-old-stockbroker,” and we should neve 
say of a lady player that she looked dainty and pai, 
in a blue bandeau. Perhaps, having attained to a p 
sense of proportion about games, we should not wip 
about them at all. Or perhaps, on the other hand—hy 
this is a private and unworthy dream of my own—th 
news of the Test Matches would come on the wirees 
before the League of Nations and I should never agin 
have to go through so much to learn so little, as thy 
charity boy said when he got to the end of the alphebet, 

BERNARD Darwn, 


Wanted: A Tree Sense 


ha olden days the necessity of trees was more obvious 

than it is to-day. Oaks were in demand to provide 
the wooden walls of old England, and even before thos 
times a kind of Income Tax was assessed by the pannag 
provided from the acorns of the oak. 

When oak was in demand for the Navy it was regarded 
as the patriotic thing to grow trees as a_nationd 
defence, and retired admirals would take their county 
walks with pockets full of acorns which they proudly 
planted in the hedgerows of the countryside in the hop: 
that they would grow into trees worthy of providiy 
bulwarks of defence. 

As steel replaced oak, the national need became les 
apparent and our merchant ships proceeded overseas to 
tap virgin forests and brought back supplies of timber for 
all purposes properly seasoned and cut to the requitel 
dimensions. From that time onwards hedgerow timbe 
apparently ceased to be profitable and what little planting 
was done in England was chiefly to improve the shooting 
and provide further for the amenities of the county estates 

In the Great War, when ships were urgently wantel 
to import foodstuffs, we were driven back upon our om 
woodlands, which were often ruthlessly sacrificed to met 
the pressing need of timber for war purposes and provi 
our mines with pitprops when other sources of supp 
were curtailed. The War has taught our sylviculturist 
that in future tree-planting must be done as a nation! 
insurance. Our shipping is too valuable to be sacrifict 
to bringing in bulky cargoes of timber when our Vel 
existence depends upon food which has to come ftv 
abroad. England at present imports something in 


neighbourhood of 95 million pounds worth of timber p4 


annum from foreign countries, and so long as the supp 
can be maintained at reasonable prices it does not se! 


necessary for us to concern ourselves seriously with timb4 
production in these isles. But the fact is that tM 


world’s supply of soft-woods is dwindling, and the 


remaining virgin forests are becoming more and mom 
g 


inaccessible. The cost of timber is largely controlled > 
the cost of transport, and as the timber exploiters have! 
go further afield for supplies prices will obviously 50# 
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Again, timber is wanted as never before. For every 
substitute for wood such as steel for doors or office filing 
iture about ten new uses are found for forest products. 
Few people realize the enormous toll made upon forests 
by the increasing use of cellulose for clothing, and pulp 
for paper. 
[have just returned from America where I have been 
studying the forest situation. In conference with the 
ernment forestry officers at Washington I learnt some- 
thing of the colossal destruction of the forests which are 
being seriously overcut to supply pulp for the enormous 
editions of newspapers. One New York Sunday edition 
requires twenty-five acres of forest every week. In the 
United States six times as much timber is being cut as is 














boy wn each year. Seven-eighths of the virgin forests of 
America have been cut over. Per head of population 

a. America consumes 330 cubic feet a year compared with 

nad Burope’s 30 cubic feet. This is the Age of Paper. Our 
ox present civilization is largely based on the use of paper 
dtu and,the relative quantity of paper used by different coun? 
or tries gives some idea of the degree of civilization attained, 
ritely Although certain grades of paper are still made from other 

__. materials, wood is the cheapest and best for most pur- 

Pa , and will provide the greatest volume on a given 

nehet area at the lowest cost. 

a Already the United States of America is Canada’s 
largest customer for timber, and before long both coun- 
tres may be driven back upon Europe for supplies. 
Already shipments of timber have started to arrive. The 

bviows Toronto Globe reported, on August 19th, ‘ Seventeen 

rovide™ thousand cords of pulp wood from Russia passed up the 
 thovff St. Lawrence river on Saturday on board the steamer 
nage ‘Barrie’ of the Canada Steamship Lines. The cargo 

was loaded at Archangel on the White Sea, brought to 
rardel—f Quebec by the steamer ‘ Quercus,’ and transhipped to the 
ition’ ‘Barrie’ for its destination to the Hammer-Mill Paper 
munty’ Company at Erie, Pennsylvania.” The obvious outcome 
roudl# will be that prices will be pushed up, and before long we 
> hope shall begin to feel the pinch, for the U.S.A. can afford 
viding to outbid us in the timber markets of Europe. This 

being the case, it behoves us to look to our future supplies 
¢ les and prepare for eventualities. 

eas ti] = In Great Britain we have millions of acres below the 

er fot standard of agriculture which might be profitably planted 

juired with trees, thus providing labour for thousands of our 
ims uremployed and lasting benefit to the country. Generally 
intinigil speaking, the soil and situation are such that the wood 
voting increment obtained is as great as that in some of the best 
tat forests of Germany. The situation calls for concerted 
antl action on the part of both Government and private in- 

! ow dividuals who are land-owners, and there should be a 

met lear definition as to lands which might be made available 

ovidell for tree-planting. 

uP We are not only dependent upon trees to supply us 

nat with timber for buildings and furniture, paper for journals 

ee and books, cellulose for clothing fabrics and a thousand 
fi and one other things in daily use, but trees affect climate 
fron and temperature. Forests have an equalizing effect on 
th extremes of temperature. Records show that in wooded 
ca districts maximum temperatures are lower, and minimum 

7 temperatures higher than in adjoining deforested tracts. 

com . Yast areas in the world to-day which formerly only 

nbd held game have now been brought under agriculture, 


th and still further tracts of forest have been cut down and 
sacrified to provide land for growing food. The rapid 
disappearance of the forests is now having an adverse 
dt effect upon agriculture with a consequent failure of crops, 
It is, therefore, coming to be thought that the man who 
at, plants trecs is rendering as great a service to his country 
as the man who grows food, 





Apart from all the above reasons for which trees should 
be grown, there is the aesthetic contribution that they 
make to the world. What would England be without 
trees ? Picture in your mind your favourite forest retreat 
destroyed by fire or ruthless cutting and decide if it is 
worth saving. And do not let us forget that our native 
soil of which we are so proud and which has made us what 
we are is only the framework on which the mantle of 
trees is draped. 

The Men of the Trees, a society of tree lovers, realizing 
the dependence of men upon trees, have as their aim the 
creation of a tree sense, and endeavour to encourage 
everyone to plant, protect, and love their native trees. 

The construction of new arterial roads is providing 
fresh opportunities for tree-planting. The Road Beauti- 
fying Association, of which I am one of the directors, has 
made itself responsible for road beautification by tree 
planting. While it is important “ to keep the character 
of the country by planting the trees which belong to the 
country,” in certain districts fruit-bearing trees might 
be planted along the arterial roads. These would provide 
a wealth of blossom in the spring and then, in the autumn 
of the year, a crop of fruit which could be harvested by 
adjoining land-owners. When I first proposed to plant 
fruit trees on the Kingston by-pass I was told that this 
would be dangerous, and upon my asking the question 
why, the reply was “ Boys picking the fruit fearing 
detection and running away would get run over by 
motor-cars.”’ 

There was also the more serious objection that these 
trees, if not properly cared for, would provide harbour 
for disease which might spread to adjoining orchards. 
However, I hope that both risks may be obviated and 
that we may see fruit trees planted along some of our 
arterial roads as they are by the waysides of Europe. 
Groups of trees might be planted at certain places which 
would grow to timber and provide an emergency supply 
in the event of a national crisis. In France a considerable 
revenue is reaped by Government from the plane treed 
grown on State roads. It will be noticed on the Kingston 
by-pass that Lombardy poplars have been planted on the 
cross roads. This has been done with the object of pro- 
viding a warning to motorists, The character of these 
trees differs conspicuously and shows up clearly in the 
landscape. It will be good, where possible, to plant silver 
birch on the bends so that their white stems may show 
up at night. 

A tree sense is needed to-day as never before if we are 
to keep our country beautiful. “Man cannot live by 
bread alone.” The spiritual side of human nature 
responds to the enchanting influence of sylvan beauties 
which abound in forest glades and shady dells. 


‘The kindest thing God ever made 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade!” 


RicHarD St. BARBE BAKER, 


Att 


Britisu Instirure or INpusTRIAL ART. 
ALBERT MuSEUM. 


Tur Exhibition of the British Institute of Industrial Art, 
now at the Victoria and Albert Museum (North Court) is 
qualified by the phrase ‘“‘ for the slender purse.” The aim of 
the Institute is to give practical proof that beautiful things 
need not be costly, thus setting three tests for their exhibits 
—beauty, technical fitness and moderate cost. The term 
‘“‘ cheapness-” does not always mean low price, but rather 
good value for money. The exhibits include furniture, building 
requisites, textiles, pottery, silverware, printing and book 
production. Most of the exhibits are priced, and there is an 
information bureau. Owing to the limited space available, 
the exhibits are rather crowded up, andethe textiles especially, 
which are hung here, there and everywhere, need to be looked 
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for in the catalogue. Of all the exhibits the textiles and the 
glassware conform most nearly to the three tests applied. The 
furniture is not very original nor very moderate in price. 
Some of the kitchen furniture is: interesting, a revolving 
store cabinet (391) by the Staines: Kitchen Equipment Co. 
being decidedly original and compact. The designs of the 
silverware, of which there is a large show, are pleasantly 
various, arid the prices moderate for what you get. As the 
Institute states, this is but a first attempt to make an exhibi- 
tion out of moderately priced works. The present exhibi- 
tion, whatever its shortcomings, well deserves a visit. 


THE Royat Socrery or Portrair PAINTERS. GRAFTON 
GALLERIES. : 

There are over two hundred and fifty portraits to be seen at 
the thirty-eighth exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters, now running at the Grafton Galleries. An exhibition 
of this sort, where all the subjects are more or less of the 
same kind, is bound to be somewhat monotonous, especially if 
the persons painted are unknown to one. The President, Sir 
William Orpen, shows two portraits, an unfinished canvas of 
the late ill-fated Captain Loewenstein and Professor de Lee. 
The unfinished portrait is a very vigorous afiair, and though 
without any accessory adornments, it immediately catches 
the eye. Lady Shannon has lent an interesting portrait, by 
her late husband, of Queen Victoria. Unlike many royal 
portraits, it is almost homely, and it stands out amid its sur- 
roundings. Sir John Lavery has set his Lord Melchett in a 
very well painted interior, while another of his works shows 
The Dentist at work with all the accoutrements of his pro- 
fession, including the victim. Mr. Augustus John’s Dorelia is 
delightful. So skilfully is the whole work planned that the 
great height of the figure and the curious clothing remain sub- 
sidiary ; one is simply aware of a perfect ensemble. Compare 
it with Mr. Dugdale’s Mona, where the height of the figure 
attracts the whole attention. Another pleasing work is Mr. 
W. F. Webster’s Peggy, daughter of Harold Earnshaw. The 
light handling and the fresh colour are well in keeping with 
the youthfulness of the subject, and the pose is pleasantly 
natural. Miss Anna Zinkeisens’ My Dog Joe, and Miss 
Tatham’s The Bandaged Thumb both please, from a pictorial 
point of view. Mr. Somerville’s The Hon. Lily Montagu, Mr. 
Oswald Birley’s Lt.-Col. Ralph Donaldson-Hudson, and Mr. 
Harold Knight’s Ruby all deserve mention. 

PotrERY BY Mr. AND Mrs. VysE. WALKER’S GALLERIES. 

Those who are interested in the potters’ art, and more par- 
ticularly in Chinese ceramics, will find much to please them 
in the exhibition of pottery, stoneware and hard porcelain by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vyse, at Walker’s Galleries, Bond Street, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vyse have been patient investigators of the 
glazes used by the old Chinese potters, and their labours have 
produced a very delightful collection of specimens which, 
though doubly interesting to the cognoscenti, should appeal 
to the man in the street as well. Besides pots and bowls 


there are a few groups. There are two examples, one“ 


coloured, the other in white glaze, and Vintage, representing 
Bacchus on a garlanded bull, in a rather matt white, ‘is 
excellent. Brush decoration throughout is good, Pots Nos. 4 
and 28 being examples of outstanding merit. Bowl, Turquoise 
blue (63), Pot, Tessha Type (2), a deep brown, Bowl, mirror 
black (95) and Bowl, Temmoku type (165), a sort of tortoise- 
shell and rust colour, are good examples of the variety which 
these artists obtain. Among the designs one may pick out 
Cup (72), Plate (115), with tish and Bowl (44) with butter- 
fly pattern. A large Celadon jar with chain link handles, 
and a thrown pot with sides planed down, wood ash glaze and 
leaf brush work, neither in the catalogue, are two other good 
pieces. This just names a very few out of the two hundred 
odd exhibits. It is a delightful exhibition and should not be 
missed by anyone interested in this branch of art. 
G. G. 


Music 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF MUSIC. 


In this column some time ago I wrote on the subject of 
** The New Public for Music.” It is, of course, a public that 
has been created and brought into prominence by mechanized 
music. It was reasonable to expect that public to make its 
claims and voice its needs sooner or later. Up till now, the 
claims, as we see them in letters to the broadcasting Press 
and elsewhere, have been uneducated and arrogant. It has 
been left to men of greater experience to discern the actual 
needs and to suggest remedies. But, in spite of the 
experience, the remedies have often revealed a lamentably 
restricted vision. They have been prompted by a desire 
to meet present discontents. There is no evidence of any 
kind to show that ultimate efiects have been considered. 
One remedy comes in the form of a proposal to substitute 
titles for opus numbers. In bringing this forward, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie gives reasons that appear good, but 
actually are not goed enough. His is essentially an alert 
and rapid mind, and it has often been proved that he has a 





genius for anticipating public demand by a da : 
This power—for it is a very real ae a enabled wa 
do public service of immense value through Publicati to 
that have been established entirely’ by his own ‘in 
courage. But the power carries with it-a handicap. 
flash that shows him what is wanted at this particular mo 
and in this particular place often blinds him to the’ fue 
and the distance. Uture 

In this instance his purpose is, on the face of it, alto ether 
laudable ; but to say this’ does’ not’ preclude the crit 
that it is also short-sighted. Here is an abbreviation Of hig 
argument : (1) Pickwick Papers would have been doom; 
so far as public appreciation is concerned had they hee 
known as Dickens’ Opus 1. (2) The most popular syniphony 
in the world is Schubert’s ‘* Unfinished.” The eviderice ¢ 
the gramophone companies is that the “ Death and the 
Maiden ” quartet is a better seller than the same composer 
A Minor Quartet. (3) True, Schubert’s B Flat Trio and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony are popular works without 
titles. In the first instance, however, the work has_ become 
popular with the gramophone public through being associated 
with Casals, Thibaud and Cortot, and there can be no doubt 
that the svmphony’s vogue was first started by the story of 
Fate knocking at the door. (4) Therefore, in order that aj 
symphonies, concertos, quartets, &c., shall start equal in 
the race for public approval, let them be christened. 

The argument has a weak basis. There is no ana 
between the nomenclature of literature and that of music 
All literary works are bound to have a title. Moreover, the 
author can always find a title which shall indicate the nature 
of his work without lessening its intrigue and without seriously 
misguiding the unwise or unwary. But music is the peculiar 
art. Although it shares with the other arts the elements of 
form, balance, contrast, climax and rhythm, yet it is the 
one art of which the material is no material. Sounding air 
is the material of music, and the fact that composers can 
speak their language without being impeded by verbal or 
visual associations has led them to express themselves ina 
more abstract way than that used by other creative artists, 
They, therefore, have adopted the method of numbering 
their works, unless they expressly wish to disclose by a title 
the fact that a given example has been inspired by an idea, 
a personality or an environment. 

Again, the argument does not consider the fact that certain 
musical works have been given fancy titles because the 
public has in some way or other shown its approval of these 
works. Supply follows demand. Whenever a_ work has 
aroused more than ordinary interest, the middlemen of music 
have found means of maintaining and increasing that interest, 
One of their methods has been to invent catchy titles for the 
music. 

Finally, what would be the gain if all the works in the 
gramophone catalogues were given titles? Great music 
would ‘be in the same danger of being overlooked by the 
Plain Man, since he would have no way of deciding whether 
the ‘‘ Heavenly Sonata” or the ‘*‘ September Morning Trio” 
had the greater claim to his attention. : 

The truth is that the Plain Man is being over-indulged.. It 
is impossible for him to escape hearing music. He cannot 
claim any special virtue in being interested in music, for it is 
not due to any acute discernment or strong impulse. A 
state of grace, if it is that, has been thrust upon him. - He 
has been encouraged by movements which are_pari'y 
educational and partly commercial, to spell his appreciaticn 
with a capital A. His teachers’ neglect to tell him that 
without individual enterprise Appreciation is worth nothing. 
Music is becoming less and less an adventure for him because 
his initiative is being destroyed by a succession of labour-saving 
devices. 

There is another objection to the naming of works of musi¢ 
and one that, in the eyes of a musician, outweighs all contrary 
argument. To whom is this vast undertaking to be entrusted? 
And on what basis are titles to be chosen ? Mr. Mackenzie 
claims that he is proposing to carry out a reform for which 
composers of the past would have blessed him. How can 
he be sure of this ? Whatever method is adopted, the choice 
of a title must finally depend upon a purely personal reaction; 
which may or may not be based upon an understanding of 
the composer’s thoughts. As I see it, these invented titles 
would have the effect of tethering the imagination of the 
ordinary listener. Hearing an untitled four-movement 
symphony, this type of listener will probably attend becaus¢ 
his thoughts are stimulated by sounds and by their peculiar 
significance to himself. The value of that significance 1s 2 
proportion to the degree of his musical sensibility. It i 
certainly not raised by the provision of a label which has been 
devised by another listener whose sensibility quite possibly 
is less than his own. 

When the Plain. Man is ready to respond to the true nature 
of great works of music, be sure he will also be. ready 
memorize such signs as Opus 51, No.-2, Opus 59, No. 1, oF 
the key signatures, or to invent some private code of his 
own based: on purely musical considerations. 

BasiL MAINE. 
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[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


ts est, city of sun-flooded.. streets and. open-air 
Sa, oy 3 at last bowed her head, not willingly ve not 
pleasu f wi 

lly, to the yoke of winter. The pavement cafés and 
out-of-doors restaurants have vanished, roast chestnut and 
pkin vendors make fragrant the street corners, 

and the mornings are wrapped in milky mists against which 
the russet leaves of the plane trees stand out with the sketchy 
vividness of things seen in dreams. Recently an added pic- 
turesqueness was lent to the streets by the flags which 
wave from all the bridges and public buildings in honour of the 
visit of the town of Niirnberg. It is a return visit, following on 
one paid by Budapest to Nurnberg last February—an inter- 
change of amenities the origin of which reaches back to no 

Jess a-person than Albrecht Diirer, whose father, as every 

schoolboy and even a few grown-ups know, was born in 

Hungary, in a village named Ajtés. (Ajté is Hungarian for 

door. Translated into German as Tiire, or Diire, it gave the 

at painter the name which the world was to know him by 
in the centuries to come.) It is in keeping with the nature of 
this link that the rapprochement should be chiefly cultural and 
artistic. The 550 guests who arrived last Friday, under the 
leadership of the Mayor of Niirnberg and of the Bavarian 

Minister of Education, include the members of the Niirnberg 

ra House and Dramatic Theatre, and the outstanding 
events of the week were performances of the Meisiersdénger and 

Richard Strauss’ Intermezzo by the former, and of The Taming 

of the Shrew and Hoffmannsthal’s Jedermann by the latter. 

The Hungarian hosts have entertained their guests with gala 

rformances of Ernst von Dohnanyi’s newest opera, The 

Tenor, and of Lessing’s Minna von Barnheim, and have thrown 

open the doors of two of their galleries to most interesting 
exhibitions, one illustrating the history and development of 

Bavarian Public Instruction, and one of Niirnberg Arts and 
Crafts. 

The quickening of the political atmosphere incident to the 
reopening of Parliament has revived the vexed question of 
the democratization of Hungary. A. Bishop of the Reformed 
Church has laid before the Prime Minister his suggestions 
concerning a more liberal régime. But Count Bethlen, with 
the suave obduracy of which he is a master, has stuck 
to his opinion that such forcing of the pace would not be for 
the country’s good. A certain valued friend of Hungary 
abroad has also thrown out hints that too rigid an adherence 
to the Government’s present policy might impair the prospects 
of that revision of the Peace Treaty which every Hungarian 
has at heart. This is one point of view which deserves respect 
and attention. It is not, however, that of Signor Mussolini, 
who, in an interview recently given to one of the Editors of 
the Budapest paper Pester Lloyd, has declared it his opinion 
that there is no connexion whatever between the revision of 
the Peace Treaty and Hungary’s internal policy. In the 
meantime, Parliament is discussing the Bill on military 
criminal procedure, which maintains duelling in the Army as 
well as the right of officers to use their swords in case of grave 
insult, Another provision of the draft Bill, which substituted 
flogging for the death penalty for certain offences in war-time, 
met with such unanimous opposition in all camps, as being 
degrading to human dignity, that it had to be abandoned in 
Committee, although its manifestly humane tendency was 
acknowledged by everyone. 

The Paris Committee which has been discussing the financial 
liabilities of the States of South-Eastern Europe has—so far 
as has transpired in spite of the officially maintained secrecy 
proposed to lay upon Hungary reparation burdens exceeding 
those fixed in 1923. In addition to this, Rumania, with the 
coneurrence of the two other States of the Little Entente, 
has demanded that the question of the claims of the Hungarian 
ony for compensation for their confiscated properties 
should be included in the discussion. Hungary’s definite 
refusal to accept either of these proposals has caused her to be 
saddied with the responsibility for the breaking off of the 
hegotiations—although if responsibility there is, it must be 
shared by Bulgaria—and more or less covert blame has been 
meted out to her for her want of pliability. Yet English 
people at least, still savouring the triumph gained for a 
just cause by the brilliant intransigeance of their Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, will, perhaps, not refuse all understanding of 
and sympathy with the attitude of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. The manifest injustice of proposing to increase the 
teparation burdens of a State which has lost—according to 
the calculations of Professor Fellner, of Budapest University— 
about two-thirds of its territory and 33,000 milliards pengés 
of its wealth, and to impose on it the additional obligation 
o compensating its own nationals for properties whose value 

been pocketed by Rumania, is felt very keenly throughout 
the land. Nor is the feeling confined to nationalist circles 
alone. The appalling economic depression which seems, if 


not a result at least a concomitant of the surprisingly quick 
reconstruction of the State finances and which finds eloquent 
expression in the closing down of every other shop and the 
bankruptcy of many of the oldest and most firmly established 
firms, makes it a question of life and death, very far indeed 
removed from that of mere national prestige, that no such 
further burdens should be imposed on the State as might 
react unfavourably on the individual citizen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your BupDarest CORRESPONDENT. 


The Transit of Joy | 


For in that hour, for on that day 
The Universe shall burn like hay, 
As Sibyl and St. David say. 


In the golden city 

Every man moved his body 
With a simplicity 

Cheerful to see. 

They recited the four blessings 
On lions and footless things. 


They spent many hours 

In gardens and bowers, 
Each to his neighbours 
Proclaiming that sunflowers 
Are so adorable 

Life is a miracle. 


The king took up a spade 

To dig the rose-bed : 

The labourers were clad 

In smoeks of yellow thread : 

The air was bright with their glances : 
Lovely their countenances. 


A saint who many a year on every night 

Had held the devil in the hottest fight 

And now, victorious after prayer and grief, 
Professed the apocalypse of true belief 

Came to the city on a market day : 

His eyes were brown, his body China clay. 
With clear articulation and firm speech 

He cried : “* Devoted sinners, hear me preach.” 


. 


* Worshippers of earthly things 
Who seek for transitory joy, 
Remember now the King of Kings ; 
He who created will destroy. 


Builders upon shifting sand 
Whose hearts are volatile as breath, 
Can you disable or withstand 

The minatory power of death ? 


For in that hour, for on that day, 
The Universe shall burn like hay, 
As Sibyl and St. David say.” 


Not being versed in argument 

They killed the herald heaven had sent, 
Taking the trouble to invent 

An instrument, 

A golden mechanical hammer, such 

In size, he could not suffer much. 


But warned by heaven, 
Hours before, 
He had deposited a pamphlet under every door. 


ALAN PORTER. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


DEMOCRACY AND BUSINESS. 

Has representative government become an anachronism in 
the United States or, at any rate, does it need modification? 
The question is being widely debated. ‘‘ Less Government 
in business and more business in Government” has been a 
popular slogan with American_business men for some time. 
At present point is given to it by the failure of Congress during 
the now concluded Special Session to finish its work on the 
Tarifi Bill, and_the action of President Hoover in turning 
not to politicians but to financial and industrial leaders for 
help in an emergency arising from the Stock Market collapse 
and business depression. In addition, we are reminded, not 
politicians but business men like Dawes, Young, Morgan, 
Morrow, Lamont, and Parker Gilbert have been called upon 
to deal with post-War international emergencies, just as 
business men were drafted to “ get things done ” during the 
War. A contrast is drawn between the alleged futile talk of 
politicians and the prompt and decisive action of business 
men, and the suggestion is advanced that the White House 
Conferences might develop into a Permanent Economic 
Council, or some such organization, through which business 
might control Government openly. and directly in the future. 
At the moment Congress finds few sympathizers, at least in 
the industrial East, but here and there a voice is heard to 
defend representative institutions as such and to doubt the 
lasting efficacy of any alternative which business men might 
devise. 

* * * * 
THe AMERICAN INDIAN. 

A graphic account of the changes which contact with white 
civilization has wrought for the American Indian is contained 
in the latest report of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 
Tepees and wigwams have made way for shacks, and in some 
instances mansions, and the Board notes that doeskin leggings 
have been discarded for creased trousers and buckskin 
mocassins for rubber-heeled shoes. The tomtom has become 
an instrument for jazz. Tribal hunting grounds have been 
cut up into wire-fenced plots, and so on. And, comments 
Zit Kalasa, a Sioux Chief and President of the National Council 
of American Indians, this Indian race, once self-supporting 
and self-respecting, is slowly but surely being pauperized. 
While a few Indians have become wealthy in the receipt of 
oil royalties, many tribes are undoubtedly in abject poverty, 
and appeals are being made to the Federal and State Author- 
ities to save them from the starvation threatened this winter. 
Segregation in reservations has proved a handicap rather 
than a help to the Indians. Unable to maintain themselves 
by their primitive methods of cultivation and craftsmanship, 
they are also deprived in their isolation of the means and the 
incentive to fit themselves for employment in the white man’s 
scheme of things. The remedies, as governmental authorities 
see them, are vocational training, employment outside the 
reservations, and the gradual absorption of the Indian into 
the general stream of American life. 


* * * * 


ILLITERACY, 

With the approval of President Hoover, who is deeply 
interested in the subject, the Secretary of the Interior, has 
appointed a distinguished Committee of educators, editors, 
social workers and legislators to make a thorough investi- 
gation into illiteracy in the United States, and suggest means 
for its reduction. The President’s personal concern has been 
aroused by his experiences in meeting mountain folk in the 
neighbourhood of his Rapidan Camp in Virginia, and_ his 
discovery of the lack of educational facilities for children 
there. Illiteracy is an old problem in the United States, 
but beyond what was learned about it as a result of the 
education tests applied to men drafted for services during 
the World War, and estimates at the last census showing 
some five million illiterates of ten years of age or over in the 
country, the subject has never been thoroughly surveyed or 
understood. The present investigation is designed to ascer- 
tain the extent and gceosranhic location of illiteracy. how far 


it is due to isolation, the lack of educational opportunity 
physical or mental handicaps, poverty, or other causes, The 
investigators will also consider the relative merits of such 
agencies for meeting the problem as new schools, transportation, 
radio, and talking motion pictures. 


* * ad * 


DarryING IN THE SouTH. 

The South takes legitimate pride in its growing dairying 
industry. Thirteen Southern States have increased their 
butter production from twenty-four million pounds in 191g 
to more than one hundred million pounds last year. Eighteen 
Southern States which had no cheese factories at all in 1914 
produced more than six-and-a-half-million pounds of cheese 
last year. Similarly, in ten years, the production of con- 
densed and evaporated milk increased from four-and-a-half 
million pounds to approximately eighty-three million pounds, 
Progress in dairying has been helped by Federal and State 
agricultural departments, instruction in local agricultural co]. 
leges and the formation of dairying clubs. Increased con. 
sumption of dairy products in the South is credited with a 
large part in tuberculosis eradication, in which the Southern 
States are leading the country. Increased production has 
been accompanied by improvements in dairy science and the 
handling of produce. Modern plants, cooling and shipping 
stations, pasteurization, and local patriotism, stirred by the 
press and the agricultural experts, have all contributed to the 
developments of which the South is justifiably proud. 


* * * * 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 

“Aroused by what he descibes as the “ appalling” auto 
mobile fatality record of the State, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts has nominated one hundred representative citizens to 
serve upon an emergency Safety Council. Automobile, taxi- 
cab, bus, railway, street railway, and insurance interests. are 
represented upon the Council which also includes spokesmen 
for the judiciary, municipal governments, and educational 
authorities. The Council is charged with formulating means 
for lessening traffic dangers and is promised the fullest support 


9 


_of the State government and of more than three hundred 


municipal authorities for whatever regulations it may recom- 
mend. In the meantime, the Governor is tightening up en- 
forcement of existing traffic regulations. Many other States 
are concerned at the progressive increase revealed each year 
in the number of persons killed by motor vehicles, and com 
missions, committees and conferences called to deal with the 
problem, are common. It is unusual, however, for such bodies 
to be assured in advance that their recommendations will be 
given legislative effect. 
* * * * 


Lasour BANKING. 

The Economics department of Princeton University has 
been analyzing American Labour’s experiments in banking. 
The labour unions began to establish banks about nine years 
ago. At one time there were thirty-six Labour banks in the 
country, but only twenty-five remain. Only four or five 
of the twenty-five are found to have made a return on their 
investment greater than might have been had from sound 
bonds, and the average return from all twenty-five is small. 
The survey concludes that there are advantages in the entry 
of the unions into banking, since this method of mobilizing 
Labour’s resources gives cohesion to the Labour movement, 
broadens the horizon of individual unionists who are stock 
holders in the banks, and encourages a greater sense of 
responsibility in respect of industrial and economic problems. 
On the whole, the weaknesses in the experiments seem to 
Lave been due to failure to recognize that an excellent trade 
union organizer might be ill-equipped to organize and conduct 
a bank without expert assistance. Where experienced and 
competent banking experts have been employed and heeded 
the Labour banks appear to be successful. 

Your New York CORRESPONDENT. 
' New York, Wednesday, November 27th. 
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The League of Nations 


The International Maritime Conference 


THE International Maritime Conference held at Geneva 

in October opened sensationally with a “ Shipowners’ Strike.” 

That the Conference was able to continue its work and bring 

the strikers back to the fold is proof of the strength of the 

International Labour Organization and of the value which 

Governments and workers attach to it. The “ strike” 

‘grose out of a purely British issue, being in support of the 

British shipowners, who declined to send a delegate because 

the British Workers’ delegate was not a member of the 

National Union of Seamen. It was, of course, regrettable 

that the British Shipowners’ case was stated on their behalf 

by foreign delegates, and the tactics employed were un- 
fortunate ; the resolution which led to the withdrawal of the 

up was one which the Governments obviously could not 
accept, and the suspicion of “sabotage” was therefore 
inevitable. The British Government was able to show that 

its procedure had been exactly that of its predecessors in 1920 

and 1926; if the National Confederation of Employers’ 
‘Organizations chose to transfer its mandate to the Shipping 

Federation whilst the T.U.C. appointed a member of its 

General Council as delegate and offered only advisorships to 
‘the National Union of Seamen (which the N.U.S. did not 

accept), that was not a matter in which the Government could 

interfere. On the other hand, the T.U.C. were able to make 
out a strong case, urging, for example, that there were other 
interests involved besides those of the seamen. 

Mr. TILLETT’S CREDENTIALS. 

The discussion of the credentials of Mr. Tillett, the T.U.C. 
delegate, made clear the shipowners’ objection—namely, that 
the T.U.C. is alleged to be pledged to support “‘ an 8-hour day 
for seamen by international convention,” whilst the Union of 
Seamen considers that the regulation of hours at sea is a matter 
for national collective bargaining and not for international 
regulation. Tactically, the British shipowners gained nothing 
by their absence ; if they disfranchised Mr. Tillett, they did 
not prevent him taking part in the discussions, whilst their own 
views and those of the Union of Seamen were never expressed 
on the subjects under discussion. That their representatives 
were in Geneva and very active behind the scenes made an 
unfortunate impression ; and the way in which the foreign 
shipowners rallied to their support and embraced their policy 
of opposition to international regulation of hours at sea, dis- 
poses of the theory that foreign interests stand to gain by a 
convention because they would ignore it, whilst their British 
competitors faithfully observed it. The compromise resolution 
which heralded the return of the strikers is little more than a 
pious hope that such troubles will not recur. The real way 
to avoid this is for the T.U.C., the National Union of Seamen 
and the Shipping Federation to adjust their differences before 
another international conference is held (probably in 1931). 

Throughout the Conference, then, there was no British 
shipowners’ delegate. But there is nothing in the Peace Treaty 
or elsewhere to declare that the Government is incapable of 
representing the interests of its national industries, and their 
absence was the less important this year because the Con- 
ference had not to take final decisions on any of the four sub- 
jects on its agenda ; it had only to decide whether they should 
be the subject of a decision at a later session and, if so, the 
points about which the opinions of Governments should be 
tlicited as a basis for the future decisions. 

SUBJECTS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The “ Promotion of Welfare of Seamen in Ports’’—or, rather, 
One or two details included in it—attracted a good deal of 
public attention. Some time ago two members of the Joint 
Commission which advises the I.L.O. in maritime affairs 
compiled a report which included recommendations 
for the ‘medical control of women who have illicit 
Intercourse with men, and for the prohibition of the 
employment of female attendants in places where strong 
drinks are served. The Conference had not to pass upon these 
Tecommendations at all, and in any case the report which the 
Office submitted considerably modified their bearing. It was 
not even suggested that the former should be one of the 
‘ points ” to be put to the Governments ; and the Conference 

itself decided, as regards the second, that the question should 





simply be ‘‘ what do the Governments think about prohibiting 
the employment at such places of young persons of either sex 
under a certain age?” 

The other “ points” fall into five main groups. The first 
deals with the co-ordination of measures and the collecting 
of information ; the second with the regulation of the sale 
of alcohol in or near dock areas, the supervision of lodging 
houses and taverns, the lighting of docks, the removal of 
loafers and the like; thirdly came what may be termed 
generally ‘* health propaganda ”’ and hospital accommodation ; 
fourthly, the provision of hostels, libraries, recreation rooms 
and schemes for remittance of wages to the seaman’s family. 
As a whole they represent a bold outline for measures to 
improve ‘“ dock areas,’’ though the Conference leaves it open 
whether a convention or a recommendation is to be the method 
adopted to fulfil the purpose of these deliberations. 

The “ Protection of Seamen against Sickness’’ was divided 
into two sections—the shipowner’s liability, and the insurance 
of seamen against sickness. The considerable variety of con- 
ditions throughout the world’in respect of both problems, 
together with the peculiarities of a seaman’s life, which cut 
across the ordinary boundaries of national responsibility, 
make international agreements very desirable. 

A third subject on the agenda was forbidding in title, 
though picturesque in origin: “‘ The minimum requirement of 
professional capacity in the case of captains, navigating and 
engineer officers in charge of watches on board merchant 
ships.””, Who would suspect in this the echo of a collision 
between a French liner and a Turkish collier off the coast of 
Mytilene ? One aspect of the affair came before the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; now another— 
arising from the question whether the master of the collier 
held a proper certificate—has come before the International 
Labour Conference in the form of the problem of establishing 
international rules about the professional qualifications of 
Officers. The Committee suggested and the Conference 
agreed that a draft convention might ultimately be adopted. 
Hours or Work. 

Finally, there was the vexed question of ‘ Regulation of 
Hours of Work at Sea,” the item on which opinion was most 
strongly divided, and which lay at the root of the troubles 
over British representation. 

The temporary withdrawal of the shipowners meant that 
they had been absent from the first sittings of the Committee, 
and they therefore submitted a minority report on what 
may be called the “ preamble.” In this they argued that it 
was impossible for the industry to “‘ support any interference 
with the existing recognized hours of work on board ship,” 
basing this view upon economic considerations. They 
favoured a solution ‘“ by voluntary and collective national 
agreements,” and not by legislation. 

The majority report, however, held it desirable to consult 
the Governments as to the possibility of a draft convention 
and the further possibility of basing it on the principle of 
the “ eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week” (the word 
“or” for “and” represents the wording of the Treaty, 
and a concession on the part of the workers), with suitable 
exceptions. The questionnaire would deal with definitions ; 
scope (as regards vessels, trades and categories of workers) ; 
the various methods of regulating hours of work in the case 
of engine-room staff, deck staff, catering staff in attendance 
on passengers and on crews ; and the question of overtime. - 

Almost every point was lengthily discussed in committee, 
and the Report was again debated by the full Conference, 
Finally by 71 votes to 20 it was decided to adopt the Report, 
and by 76 to 17 it was resolved to invite the Governments 
to consider a draft convention on the subject: The British 
Government voted with the majority, though on the under- 
standing that it supported the ventilation of the subject, and 
did not necessarily favour a draft Convention. The ship- 
owners, of course, voted in the minority, and indeed com- 
posed it, and were rather severely taken to task by one or 
two Governments, especially the Dutch, for their attitude of 
hostility ;: but the French, Italian and Bulgarian shipowners 
voted against the rest of their group. M. K. 
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Country Life. 


A Farmers’ REBELLON 

In Norwich last week I heard scarcely credible threats 
about a campaign of rebellion from East Anglian farmers. 
They reminded me of the early days of the suffragette move- 
ment. A special petition, I believe, has gone up to the wages 
board to ask for a reduction of 5s. a week in the minimum 
wage. Extremists went so far—in talk among themselves— 
as to suggest throwing 5,000 agricultural workers on the labour 
market in the new year, if nothing was done to help agri- 
culture. With grim but doubtless not wholly serious fervour, 
some argued in favour of burning down a corn exchange or 
committing some such act of violence in order to compel 
attention to the plight of the farmer, who at present has to 
take 27s. a quarter for his barley and 30s. a ton for potatoes 
which certainly cost him four times that sum to grow. In 
certain cases he has failed to sell at any price. It is beyond 
question that some of the best and most vigorous farmers in 
Norfolk are quite at the end of their tether. 

* * * * 


The farmer has, of course, his compensations. Seldom, if 
ever, has poultry paid so well as in recent months, or eggs been 
so dear. The season has been marvellously favourable to 
many crops. The beet has a sugar content never before 
approached in England, though some of the East Anglian crops 
were light, and it has been the salvation of some farms in other 
parts of England. Truckloads of beets are now almost as 
common a sight along the railways as in Northern France. 
The great losses in Eastern England are in potatoes and in 
grain, especially barley which ought to have been worth 
nearly twice what it actually fetched. 


* * * * 


Lirrer-ARY RHYMES. 

A merry little pamphlet called Let Us Tidy Up has been 
issued from the Dryad Press in Leicester with the motto :— 

“If each before his own door swept, 
The village would be clean.” 

It consists largely of verses (some of them very bad !), but 
bears most pleasing evidence of the coming vogue of tidiness. 
Little but active litter societies are springing up in all sorts 
of places: in New York and Surrey, to give two examples ; 
and the lead given by Mr. Peach in Leicester is stimulating 
@ general paperchase. What we want is some really neat 


little rhyme that shall be the motto of the tidiers. The 


Germans are often experts at the neat popular rhyme. Here 
is one from the Prussian Nature Protection Society :— 

Parier. 

“Fiir mancher Zweck erfreulich 

Wenn fortgeworfen wirkt abscheulich.” 

(Paper. Welcome for many purposes—scattered about it 
nauseates.) It is fixed over an open-air receptacle for rubbish. 
On this subject it is well to be reminded (by the litter pamphlet) 
that the C.P.R.E. will send out illustrations of litter and 
its prevention and loan exhibits illustrating the salvation of 
the countryside. The repository of all knowledge and advice 
on the subject of preserving the freshness of the countryside 
is the society at 17 Great Marlborough Street, but special 
information about the litter exhibitions (it recalls Lewis 
Carroll’s pun about his own litter-ature) is best sought from 
the Exhibition Committee, 42 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 
Elementary schools, please note. 


* * * * 


THe WELCOMBE ESTATE. 

It is good news that the patriotic zeal of a resident has 
saved a valuable part of the Warwick Road close to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, but there is still danger to the neighbourhood 

the felling of trees and in building. We do not want a 

rden city cheek by jowl with Stratford. Garden cities 
are to be welcomed; and the existing cities, especially 
at Welwyn, have sacrificed a good deal in order to pre- 
serve spinneys and eyen single trees, If ever we succeed 

decentralizing factories and giying the workers healthy 
and lovely homes in the neighbourhood of their work, it will 
by means of ideas put into being by Ebenezer Howard 
and carried out by his spiritual pupils. But rural and 
regional planning is concerned also with “the deep, deep 


country ” and especially those parts of it which may be kept 
“unspotted from the world” without economic loss to . 
community. , 

* * * * 
British TiMsBer. 

During last week in two very different parts of England— 
one was Berkshire, the other Lancashire—I happened to come 
across examples of the very best and the very worst 
timber production. It is frequently said that English hard 
woods, though of high quality, may be utterly valueless 
Such critics may be interested to know that at a sale last 
week the timbers of a single English oak tree sold for just 
over £200! The oak was, of course, of exceptional size and 
quality ; and, as it was felled in 1908, the wood was more 
or less seasoned. So far, so good; but here is an opposité 
experience. Some fine Spanish chestnuts (whose wood is in 
many respects similar to oak and of high intrinsic value) 
were recently felled and offered for sale. But no offer of 
any sort whatever has been made. The merchants say; 
“There is no demand”; and at an era when the world’s 
supplies of wood are dwindling, when the imports to Britain 
are multiplying—even in hard woods—British timber of the 
best sort is a drug in the market, a cause of actual loss to its 
owner. An immense amount of intrinsically valuable British 
timber is valueless. One reason, which it may be of some 
service to emphasize, is the rarity of saw mills. 

* * * * 


CANNIBALISM AMONG BIRDS. 

A rather grim and unusual incident was witnessed the other 
day, in the midst of the charming rural scene round the bridge 
over the lake in St. James’s Park. An observer watching 
the many varieties of duck at their several occupations, in and 
around the water, saw a mallard swimming from the shore 
with a sparrow held firmly by the wing. It {quickly drowned 
the unhappy victim, and then slowly and very laboriously 
struggled with what seemed the impossible task of swallowing 
it. After many minutes the feat was accomplished. The 
cannibal swam about for a half-minute or so, and then began 
a dilatory and apparently carnal approach to the bank where, 
as always, sparrows were feeding. As it stepped ashore it 
made a pounce, but this time the sparrow was too quick for it, 

* * * * 


Ducks are more omnivorous than their reputation ; but 
I never before heard of them killing sparrows, or any other 
full-grown bird. They themselves are very severely victimized, 
The brood is harder to rear in some waters ; and scores of 
young wild duck are killed, both by heron and pike. Nor 
are the grown birds safe. They are easy victims during the 
time when they are changing their plumage, and lose for the 
moment their wonderful powers of flight; and even the 
strongest fliers are not safe. The peregrine falcon is an 
inveterate enemy ; and in the difficult question of deciding 
which bird is the fastest on the wing, the ease with which a 
peregrine can overhaul a duck is the strongest evidence in 
favour of its claim to be considered the king of fliers. Even 
the teal, probably the fastest of the ducks, is outpaced. 

* * * * 


An occasional savagery, which is difficult to explain, now 
and again overcomes even the domestic hen. One of the 
most brutal spectacles within my recollection concerns some 
farmyard hens feeding in the neighbourhood of a corn rick 
that was being threshed. Every fugitive mouse that escaped 
the boys and the farmer’s terrier was killed by the hens. In 
most cases a single peck was enough to kill the mouse, 
but the struggle gf the duck to swallow the sparrow was mild 
and brief compared with the hen’s persistence in eating the 
mice. Such examples indicate the undoubted fact that many 
animals are liable to perversions and eccentric tastes. We 
cannot say that such and such an animal is as a species 
genus, harmful or harmless, Odd members break away from 


the custom of the tribes and do not follow the instinct that tht F 


professors regard as uniform. There is a deal of individuality 
in both birds and mammals. You cannot anticipate thelt 
actions as you can the behaviour of most, though by no meapi 
all, insects. W. Breacu THOMAS. 
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EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—The Report of the Hilton Young Commission raises 

issues of great Imperial importance. It vitally affects India, 

whose connexion with East Africa is centuries old. In 
recent times, Indians have been instrumental in developing 

East Africa and building up British interests. Sir John Kirk, 

Consul-General at Zanzibar, said in 1910: ‘ But for the 

Indians we should not be there now.” The Hilton Young 

Commission acknowledged that the Indian community has 

played “ an indispensable part in the development of these 

territories. . . . The Indian trader has been a potent factor 
in the civilizing of the African.” Both justice and Imperial 
policy therefore demand that the protection of Indian rights 
and honour should be the special care of His Majesty’s 

Government. 

The Hilton Young Commission’s main recommendations 
refer to the settlement of a proper native policy, the recon- 
stitution of the Kenya Legislative Council, and the replacement 
in Kenya of the adult franchise and separate electorates 
for the European and Asiatic communities by a civilization 
franchise and a common electoral roll for all races. 

Subject to the appointment of a High Commissioner and 
the establishment of his authority to follow throughout East 
Africa a native policy which will be ‘“ consistent in its main 
principles,” and to protect the interests of the various races, 
the Commission recommend a progressive reduction in the 
number of official members in the Kenya Legislative Council 
and their replacement by unofficial European members 
nominated to represent native interests. Since the general 
outlook and interests of the unofficial members, whether 
elected or nominated, may, as Sir Hilton Young anticipates, 
be expected to be the same, the acceptance of this recom- 
mendation is bound to strengthen the influence of European 
settlers from the start and to lead to the early establishment 
of an unofficial European majority, which would eventually 
pave the way for responsible government. Besides, it will 
seriously reduce the already inadequate Indian proportion 
and influence in the Council. The existence of a High 
Commissioner will be no real safeguard for native or Indian 
interests, since racial matters will still be dealt with in every 
territory by its legislative council, and the High Commissioner 
will find it exceedingly difficult to exercise his special powers 
against the opposition of the growing unofficial element in 
the Kenya Council. The arguments which the Commission 
urge against the grant of responsible government—the 
same, of course, applies to Sir Hilton Young’s own scheme 
for the immediate creation of an unofficial European majority 
—are fatal to the substance of their own Report. 

The direction of native policy by His Majesty’s Government 
and the protection of Indian interests depend ultimately on 
the constitution of the Kenya Legislative Council. Unless 
natives are allowed to represent their own interests the official 
majority should not be abandoned. 

Sir Samuel Wilson is opposed to the co-ordination of native 
policy, but recommends instead of an advisory council a 
federal legislative council in which the official votes will not 
be under the control of the High Commissioner. He proposes 
also a constitution for the Kenya Legislative Council which 
will in all human probability give a majority to the unofficial 
Europeans. His suggestions unquestionably involve the 
domination of the whole of East Africa by the European com- 
munity. As the Archbishop of York recently said, they 
appear “as something directly antagonistic” to the Com- 
mission’s scheme. 

The question of a common electoral roll bears directly on 
the development of a sense of common citizenship in East 
Africa, It is essential to the harmonization of conflicting 
interests and to the co-operation of all races. The Com- 
mission, therefore, express their preference for a common 
roll, but think that it can be established only with the consent 
pfthe Kenya Europeans, who will agree to it only if they are 
assured that they will not be overwhelmed by the mere numbers 
of the other communities. In order to give them a feeling of 


| Security Indians accepted the settlement arrived at between 


the India Office and the Colonial Office in 1922, and in return 
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for a common electoral roll agreed to a civilization franchise 
which would limit the number of Indian electors to 10 per 
cent. of the Indian population, and to accept about half the 
representation accorded to the European community, although 
the European population is half that of the Indian. They 
are prepared to consider any further safeguards that might 
reasonably be regarded as necessary by an impartial authority. 
They are not seeking to dominate Kenya, they are asking for 
no privileges. On the contrary, they are prepared to make 
great sacrifices for the lasting good of East Africa. They 
ask, in Rhodes’s words, for equal rights for all civilized men. 

The present racial electorates are creating different stan- 
dards of citizenship for Indians and Europeans. They are 
intensifying race prejudice and encouraging a sense of class 
superiority, and neighbouring territories have not remained 
unaffected by the example of Kenya. Indians cannot accept 
the theory that their equality of status with Europeans 
depends on the consent of the latter. The whole of India 
regards this question as one of national honour and self- 
respect. Hindus, Muslims and Europeans, the Indian 
Princes and the Government of India, all are united on it. 
The maintenance of racial inequality in a colony administered 
under the direct control of His Majesty’s Government cannot 
but seriously complicate the situation in India at this juncture. 
The task of statesmanship lies in not allowing East Africa to 
be converted into another South Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. N. Kunzrvu, 
Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and President of the Eastern Africa Indian 
National Congress. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. 


THE OPTANTS QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is intended that an agreement between the Powers 
for the reduction and limitation of naval armaments shall be 
the precursor of further agreements for the reduction of all 
armaments to a minimum and for the substitution of inter- 
national arbitration for warfare as the means of settling 
inter-State disputes. Apart from agreement by negotiation 
the only alternative to warfor the adjustment of differences 
between nations is arbitration. For arbitration effectively 
to take the place of war there are two essentials. First, the 
qualification and impartiality of the members of the arbitral 
tribunal must be beyond question, and secondly, it must be 
recognized that under all circumstances treaty obligations 
to refer disputes for settlement to the arbitral courts must be 
regarded as binding. Once it is conceded that a powerful 
State may, because it finds it convenient to do so, repudiate, 
at its own option, a solemn and definite treaty obligation to 
refer to and be bound by the decision of an arbitral court 
in the matter of a dispute between it and a weaker State, 
the whole system of arbitration as a substitute for war becomes 
a faree and a sham. 

It is because this is beyond dispute that it is essential that a 
speedy solution of the dispute between Rumania and Hungary 
on the latter’s optants question should be arrived at. The 
acquiescence of the Council of the League of Nations in 
Rumania’s deliberate repudiation of its definite treaty obliga- 
tion to submit that dispute to the decision of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal set up by the Treaty for the purpose has 
undeniably not only created very considerable distrust among 
nations as to the efficacy of the system of arbitration as a 
means of settling inter-State disputes, but has raised grave 
suspicions as to the sincerity of the great Powers. The fact 
that the attitude of the League Council has, to some extent, 
been influenced by ‘‘ political considerations ” only makes the 
matter worse. Under the Treaty of Peace Hungary is given 
the right to have the dispute judicially decided, and up to 
now the League Council had declined to allow her to exercise 
that right. It is certain that if the same impossible situation 
existed between two nations both of whom were able to go to 
war, armed hostilities would be inevitable. What confidence 
can Powers have in each other when in a concrete case they 
decline or neglect to act upon the principles that they solemnly 
profess ? 
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It is naturally obnoxious for me to have to criticize adversely 
the conduct of an international body such as the League 
Council in the deliberations and decisions of which my own 
country takes a most conspicuous part. Session after session, 
however, the Council has deferred taking definite steps in the 
matter. Time after time, instead of doing its duty and per- 
forming the “‘ automatic act ’”’ which would enable the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal to renew its functions, the Council of the 
League has contented itself with urging the disputants to 
endeavour to arrive at some amicable arrangement. Hungary 
has done its best to come to a friendly agreement, but a 
reasonable settlement has been prevented by the impossible 
attitude which Rumania has adopted. As late as September 
last the League Council again recommended the parties to 
make a further attempt to conduct negotiations under the 
personal guidance of the British Foreign Secretary. Although 
Hungary assented, the carrying out of the suggestion has been 
frustrated by Rumania’s action at the East European Repara- 
tions Conference, and for the moment there the matter remains. 

The greatest British jurists who have had _ substantial 
experience in the administration of justice are unanimous 
with regard to Hungary’s rights in this matter. The attempts 
which Hungary has made, at the suggestions of the League 
Council, to settle the matter otherwise than by arbitration 
in no way deprive her of that right. The time has arrived 
when the League Council must definitely act. Unless it does 
do all in its power to secure that the arbitration provisions of 
the peace treaty are carried out, how can it be expected that 
the nations of the world will consent to make radical reductions 
in their armaments in reliance upon treaty obligations for 
arbitration being enforced ? If the League Council has any 
real doubt as to what its duty under the treaty is, it should 
submit the question to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague for an advisory opinion. Hungary has 
more than once suggested that this should be done. The fact 
that Rumania objects is significant.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RoBerRT GOWER. 

House of Commons. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


[To the Editor of the SeecTaToR.] 
Sir,—I am delighted to see so much public interest aroused 
by my article on ‘‘ Slum Clearance,” which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Spectator. I propose to deal with the 
points raised in the letters from readers, published in your 
issue of November 16th, in such detail as space allows, under 
the following headings :— i 

(1) Two correspondents question the ability of private 
enterprise to acquire larger areas of property for improve- 
ment in the open market. I have, of course, carefully con- 
sidered this matter. The contention that compulsory 
acquisition is necessary cannot be altogether correct, because 
I have already purchased in the open market large areas of 
such property. An additional factor in any such scheme 
as that outlined in my article would obviously be the pressure 
of public opinion. Mr. F. M. Strawson suggests that acquisi- 
tion might be compulsorily undertaken by Local Authorities, 
and the estates acquired, handed over to private enterprise 
for development, against a charge to cover the costs of 
acquisition. I should not myself have dared to suggest such 
a controversial method of procedure, but it has not escaped 
my attention. In connexion with properties acquired in 
this manner, generally speaking, I should be prepared to 
take over, by way of mortgage, the amount of purchase 
consideration or actual cost, and pay a reasonable rate of 
interest, say 5 per cent., the redemption being spread over a 
period of years. Unlike Mr. Alfred Savill, however, I am 
convinced that after a reasonable period of education. the 
general public will be found willing to subscribe the necessary 
capital. 

(2) Miss Ellaline Macey asks whether the objects of my 
scheme would not. be defeated by the new homes erected 
under it continuing to be controlled by the Rent Restrictions 
Act, with the result that I should be compelled to allow the 
evil of sub-letting to continue unabated, and Mr. J. C. Pidgeon 
is anxious to know what would happen to displaced sub- 
tenants if the scheme were successful. 

Tenants who are given new accommodation continue 
under the protection of the Act, unless they specifically ask 


—————= 
to be moved, but it should be remembered that b t 
erection of six-storey buildings where originally only one wi m 
storey properties stood it is reasonable to presume hee 
least two-thirds of the. new buildings will be released * 
the anomalies of the Rent Restrictions Act, and will Provide 
the additional accommodation required for displaced sub. 
tenants. — 

(3) Mr. Savill answers his own question as to where tenants 
would be accommodated during the transition period of 
rebuilding and reconditioning, the answer being as he 
suggests, in temporary hutments. 

I shall be pleased to answer or discuss any further points 
that may be raised, upon hearing from anybody interested 
—I am, Sir, &c., : 


4 Gloucester Gate, N.W.1. CLAUDE M. Letcn, 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.|] 

Srr,—The Bishop of Gloucester, in the fifth last line of his 
thoughtful article on ‘“ The Modern Outlook in Theology,” 
says, when speaking of the Holy Spirit :— 
“it is not because we doubt that the Holy Spirit has inspired the 
Church : but because we believe that it not only has inspired it but 
continues to do so.” (Italics mine.) 
Surely the Bishop should: have written “ He,” not “jt” 
Doubtless there was a slip of the pen: but all the same, it js 
a bad blemish on a fine article. There are few things in 
theology on which greater stress requires to be put than this; 
that the Holy Ghost is not a mere influence or tendency, but is 
a personal Being. That is essential for one who says, “] 
believe in the Holy Ghost,” and vital for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is expressed not in the Creed, but in the Holy 
Scriptures.—I am, Sir, &c., ArTHUR POLLOK Sym, 

18 Wester Coates Gardens, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
“Sir,—The Bishop of Gloucester says that our Lord “did 
not establish either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy, but He 
built up His Church on the principles of ministry and dis- 
cipleship.”” That is incontestable if by the two words we 
mean the actual working systems familiar to us. 

But the Episcopate is more than this. It is not a precise 
and uniform working system, for it is patient of much varia. 
tion. Our Lord did certainly institute the Apostolate, which 
appears in the pages of the New Testament as an expanding 
institution ; James, Paul and Barnabas were soon added 
to the original Twelve, and others make a more obscur 
appearance. It survives, name and thing, in the Didache, 
and the Episcopate historically known to us from the time 
of Ignatius, with considerable variety of organization, is 
meaningless if it be not a continuation of that expanding 
institution. 

It was not without reason that in the fourth centuy 
Paulinus of Nola could describe the insignificant episcopal 
seat of Thagaste as sedes apostolica. If this be so, the 
Episcopate, as distinct from our system of Episcopacy, was 
established by our Lord.—I am, Sir, &c.,  T. A. Lacey, 

Worcester. 


BRITISH FARMING 


[To the Editor of the SPecTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your interesting articles on “ A Better England,’ 
I note remarks on Agriculture, which I hope you will forgive 
me for saying seem largely to echo the meaningless stuff which 
newspaper and other theorists so frequently hand out to us of 
the countryside. I am+not personally a farmer, but the 
plough, harrow, reaper and all else come in their seasols 
day after day under my bedroom and study windows, and! 
did “indulge” in farming in my younger years, in Canad 
and California, and would do it for pleasure again if I had 
the time. 

On one side of me is a small, but extremely industrious, 
farmer; on the other are the farms of a very large estate, 
whose owner is a Member of Parliament. You say we must 
“work harder.” This is not possible; farmer and me 
work as hard as mortal man can. But perhaps “ office-chait 
farmers ” will show the way! You say farming is “‘ no longé 
a rule of thumb business but an exact science.” I am mysell 
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scientist, and I should love to ‘know what this frequent 
a of wisdom really means! Science is useful, necessary 
in some aspects of land working, but farming is a thing of 
sheer experience, personal aptitude—and the weather ! 
None of my farming neighbours, little or big, would deny it. 
You say “the farmer must not work in water-tight com- 
ents and must get rid of his prejudices and co-operate 
with his neighbour.” Now, in practice and away from mere 
words, what does this really mean? Farming is a self- 
contained industry, except that some co-operation in “ that 
blessed word marketing” is sometimes Possible. The fact 
js that farming does not pay on account of low prices, and no 
amount of “ science ” or co-operation will prevail against this. 
Say my small farmer neighbours, ‘“‘ How can you make wheat 
pay with German wheat being dumped on us?” and “ You 
fats a pig; you takes him to market ; and what does you get 
for it?” 

What is “ scientifically ” required is a paying market; a 
Jocal market wherever possible, but that will not be forth- 
coming until we will recreate the life of the countryside, 
village, parish and country town, increasing their population 
and wealth and demand for agricultural products locally by 
establishing real local industries, on the widest possible range 
(not mere little pettifogging ‘‘ Rural Industries ’’), from 
textiles onwards, in fact the creation of ‘‘ economic neighbour- 
hoods,” as far as possible self-supplying in staple commodities. 
That will be the true co-operation, when it comes, and not 
for farming alone. There are, of course, local markets, but 
they do not embody any really scientific co-operative methods. 
Far less so than in the despised Middle Ages, when the country 
towns were self-supplying with almost everything necessary, 
of the primary things of life. Our local industries decayed 
with the ‘‘ Industrial Age,” but they must be re-established, 
in modern form, before there will be any real prosperity in the 
countryside. It could be done.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frovfield, Petersfield, Hants. C. R. Enock. 


[The writer of this letter is indignant with the Spectator 
because of some remarks we made on farming in our “ Better 
World” issue last week. We have as little sympathy with 
arm-chair critics as anyone. Our remarks were based on a 
study—that is, as far as a layman who has mixed with farmers 
from his earliest childhood can say hé has studied—of farming 
in most parts of the world. We see no reason to withdraw 
anything we wrote, “‘ As a nation we must work harder.” 
That is not to say that there are not many hard-working 
farmers, but we remain of the opinion that the farming com- 
munities in, say, Denmark, Sweden, Germany and Holland 
work harder than the corresponding farmers in this country, 
use more brains and show a greater readiness to co-operate. 
We entirely share our correspondent’s views on the need for 
better local niarkets.—Epb. Spectator.] 


THE LATE GERARD CRAIG SELLAR 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In every generation there are one or two people who 
act as a kind of nucleus round which different groups of friends 
cohere, the punctum immobile among divergent tastes and 
interests. They usually stand a little aside from the ordinary 
course of life, and, being. free from personal or professional 
ambitions, have leisure for the profession of friendship. 
Such an one was Gerard Craig Sellar. He went through 
life acquiring loyalties, to which he was scrupulously faithful. 
Eton gave him his first; then came Balliol in the early 
‘nineties, the Balliol of Hubert Howard and Basil Blackwood ; 
the Colonial Office under Mr. Chamberlain ; Lord Milner and 
South Africa. From each he drew not merely the sentiment 
ofa place or a tradition, but a new reading of life which helped 
to form his creed, and warm human affections. He amassed 
loyalties, and he consequently amassed friends, so that, 
when he died last week, a light was extinguished in the lives 
of a great number of his fellow mortals. 

He was an admirable official, both at the Colonial Office, 
in South Africa, and at the Foreign Office during the War. 
That, I think, was the work for which he was specially cast 
by nature, for he loved the rigour and etiquette of a service 
and in his blood were both business ability and an aptitude 
for the problems of government. But a few years after he 
returned from South Africa he succeeded to great wealth, 


and his life was necessarily switched into a new orbit. He 
had to accustom himself to the interests of a Highland landed 
proprietor and learn the ritual of the management of large 
possessions. In all these new relationships he was a model 
of conscientiousness—too much, perhaps, for out of his 
wealth he sometimes seemed to get more trouble than pleasure. 
But it changed him not at all. The chief joy of his possessions 
was that they enabled him to show hospitality to his friends, 
and to offer first-class sport to those who were not much 
in the way of it. He never became an ordinary Highland 
laird, or anything like it. For shooting and fishing he did 
not care consumingly, his prime interests lying rather in 
publie affairs and the human comedy. The one exception 
was sailing. The “‘ wet-bob” tastes which he had learned 
at Eton and Balliol never left him. 

He amassed loyalties and friendships, but not in a dull 
way, for with them he also acquired enthusiasms. To the 
end of his life he retained a delightful youthfulness, ardour, 
and innocence of spirit which made his juniors by a generation 
seem often disillusioned and decrepit. He remained youthful 
at heart because he loved youth. This, I think, was the 
key of his life. He was a generous benefactor to his Oxford 
college, because he wanted young men to be happy there 
as he had been. He was infinitely tolerant of youthful 
foibles and extravagances, and his affection gave him insight, 
so that as an adviser of youth he showed often an uncanny 
wisdom. He had a host of protegés in every rank of life, 
on whose interests he spent an infinity of patience and 
thought. It was his real hobby. He loved to help in the 
shaping of human material, if the quality was good and he 
could get it young. 

His loyalty and enthusiasm had nothing soft or sickly 
about them. There was a masculine shrewdness in his 
judgments, and his mind was keenly critical. Humour was 
never absent, and I think that he was specially happy when 
laughing at himself. Nothing so delighted him as to be 
the centre of a comic situation. This fortunate conjunction 
is generally found in eupeptic people who never knew an 
ailment ; but Gerard Craig Sellar knew little else. From 
his childhood he was very delicate, and during the last twenty 
years he was constantly ill. Many a man in such circum- 
stances would have become peevish and self-centred, but his 
courage was so steady that ill-health was never allowed to 
weaken his interest in life, or cloud his humour, or cripple 
his shy kindness and ready sympathy. His first thought 
was always for other people. He had hoped at one time 
to spend his life in his country’s service, but I feel that he 
served his generation in a more difficult and not less worthy 
way, simply by the example of his courage and dutifulness 
and charity. His death has taken away for many of us 
much of the warmth and brightness of our house of, life.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JOHN BUCHAN. 

House of Commons. 


THE WELCOMBE ESTATE 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Sir William Beach Thomas need not be alarmed. 
The landscape which Shakespeare knew so well and which 
had such an influence on his writings is to be preserved. 
It is, possibly, even more beautiful to-day than it was in his 
day for, according to old maps, part of this undulating park 
land was then broken up into strips of arable land. The price 
paid for the land within sight of the road to Warwick is many 
times its agricultural value ; but, thanks to the good feeling 
of the vendor, it was acquired at a figure which is believed 
to be far below that which he would have received had these 
thirteen lots been submitted to public auction. Sir William 
makes no suggestion as to how this great difference in values 
was to be met. 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural England, on the 
other hand, combining idealism with common sense, suggested 
that part of this might be provided by the sale of other land 
included in the purchase which is not within sight of the 
road from Warwick. 

While the cost of preserving the picture may, under the 
guidance of the C.P.R.E., be lessened in this way, we have 
to face the danger that this cost may be increased by threatened 
legislation. Undeterred by the failure of Mr. Lloyd George 
in this matter, the present Government have stated that 
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they hope to raise many millions by another attempt at 
taxing undeveloped land. 

The agricultural or prairie value of this frontage land is, 
approximately, £40 an acre. A Government valuer might 
easily claim that it is worth twenty times this figure since 
adjoining land less favourably. situated is being sold.at as 
much as £800 an acre. An owner who imposes a restriction 
that it shall be retained as park land for its beauty’s sake 
may, therefore, be called upon to pay a heavy undeveloped 
land tax. I have no doubt, however, that a plan can be 
devised to avoid this. I agree with Sir William that to destroy 
its character would be guilty of high treason to Shakespeare 
and to England. This must and will be prevented—whatever 
the cost.—I am, Sir, &c., ARCHIBALD FLOWER. 

The Hill, Stratford-on-Acon. 


THE EATER OF DREAMS 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Sir,—In your notice of the play The Eater of Dreams, in 
the issue of the Spectator of November 16th, there is the 
usual absurd effort to make purely practical effects used in the 
production, something they were never intended to be. 

The playing of the first scene of The Eater of Dreams with 
black curtains to cover the scene that is to follow immediately 
is merely there to enable the change from one to another to 
be made quickly. If your critic can evolve a better method of 
presenting nine scenes closely following on one another without 
long waits and without splitting the stage up, I shall be very 
interested to hear of it. The Gate Theatre stage is only a few 
feet square, and the so-called eccentricity of my productions 
there is governed by this fact. I am afraid I must disappoint 
your critic: Iam not a highbrow.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PETER GODFREY. 
The Gate Theatre Studio, 16a Villiers Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S STOCKTAKING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 

S1r,—I have read with interést the excellent article by Mr. 
Gaisworthy on the treatment of animals. He thinks that, 
under certain conditions, vivisection would be permissible, 
and he instances the case of the Pasteur treatment of hydro- 
phobia. 

It is, however, a fact that this treatment has, from the first, 
been worse than a failure. In France the deaths from hydro- 
phobia in the five years after the Pasteur treatment began 


were greater than in the five years before the Pasteur treat- 


ment. In the records of the Pasteur Institutes there are 
3,000 deaths from hydrophobia of persons treated on the 
Pasteur system. The serum for injection is obtained by the 
most horrible tortures of animals—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. ARNOLD Lupton. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—Every day I still see numbers of horses on the London 
Streets. They are reasonably well cared for. They have 
all learnt how to stand up on the modern type of road surface. 
They practically never fall down. Many of them are very 
beautiful animals. I thank Heaven that I still have the good 
luck to be able to see and admire them. 

' Perhaps Mr. Galsworthy—as a professed lover of animals— 
will tell me why the sight of these animals getting their 
living should cause him such intense discomfort that he 
wishes to condemn them all to death? I do not admit that 
their work is in any way painful, but even if it caused them a 
certain amount of minor discomfort, would they not, like 
foxes and otters, rather undergo it than never live at all ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., CLAUDE SISLEY, 

48 Grosvenor Road, Wesiminster, S.W.1. 


THE EXPORTATION OF HORSES BILL 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to. make this appeal through the 
influence of the Spectator to your readers interested in the 
welfare of animals ? ; 

It is hoped that Mr. Broad, M.P. for Edmonton, will-present 
to Parliament this Session the Exportation of Horses Bill, 
a measure to end the unnecessary suffering of British horses 
exported for butchery in foreign abaitoirs, 


Se 


et, 


Although the figures of the live traffic. are decreased, and 
stricter inspection: at the ports.is enforced, there is stil 
flourishing trade in this line. Suffering is inseparable from my 
traffic, and in some places abroad conditions are incredib| 
cruel. : . NEE hs if y 

Recent investigation of Vaugirard, the great Paris abattoir 
where about 360 British horses a year are slaughtered, prove 
that humane methods are unknown. ' There is no guarantee that 
horses there are properly fed and watered before Slaughter. 
They are forcibly dragged, terrified, into a filthy abattoir 
hung with flayed carcases, and strewn with blood and litter 
knocked carelessly on the head with a blunt hammer, sothe. 
times more than once, and finally stabbed with a knife. 

It is to this end many old horses go, after lifelong seryicg 
in this country ? Is it justice ? 

I feel that if people only knew the true facts of foreign 
butchery, there would be a storm of indignation throughout 
the country. 

If Mr. Broad’s Bill passes, our old horses will not only be 
protected by law from this diabolical death abroad, but 
British labour and industry will benefit by the economic 


‘advantage of the carcase trade, now largely lost by the live 


export. Every part of the carcase of a horse is utilized, the 
flesh for human food abroad, the by-products are used for 
land-dressing, essential to agriculture, also the feet and hide, 

For the sake of alleviating animal suffering caused by the 
export of horses for butchery, and to benefit labour and indus. 
try in this country, I beg all who read this letter to make a 
personal appeal to their Member of Parliament for his support 
of Mr. Broad’s Exportation of Horses Bill. 

I appeal to the Spectator as it has always upheld the rights 
of the Animal World, and encourages efforts on their behalf 
for humane and just treatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ELIzABETH KEMEYS-TYNTE. 
Hon. Parliamentary Secretary, 
International League Against the 
Export of Horses for Butchery, 

1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

[The Spectator has for many years tried to help forward the 
efforts of those seeking to abolish the export of horses from 
Great Britain for slaughter in foreign abattoirs. .We welcome 
the announcement that Mr. Broad will present a bill to 
Parliament this session to stop the abuse. We hope that 
readers of the Spectator will ask their M.P.s to support the 
measure.—Ep. Spectator.] ; 


“THE SECOND JOURNAL TO ELIZA” 
[To the Editor of the. Spectator.]} 


S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me to draw your attention toa 
passage in the criticism of my book published in the Spectator 
dated October 26th. The passage runs: “If we are to 
believe that he (Sterne) wrote the Supposed Letters we must 
admit an extraordinary degeneration in his fertility of phrase. 
The letters are full of clichés, composed of clichés; of ‘ poverty’s 
chilling hand,’ of * boisterous seas,’ of * bodies mouldering in 
the grave.’ ” 

Two serious errors of fact lie behind the implications of this 
passage. In the first place, Sterne, in common with Young, 
and many others of the century, had no scruple in using the 
cliché freely. In his prose, ‘“‘ tender blossoms moulder into 
dust,”’ “ rosebuds of delight ” strew “ smooth velvet paths,” 
and the “‘ malignant blast ” lies in wait to smite the “* blooming 
flower.” In the light of your reviewer's article, it is not safe 
to’say that ‘‘ every schoolboy knows ” this characteristic of 
Sterne’s prose, but such knowledge might reasonably be 
assumed on the part of anyone venturing to pass an opinion 
on his work. 

The inaccuraey of your reviewer’s information about Steme 
is also shown by his reference to Sterne’s “ fertility of phrase.” 
Sterne certainly used many happy expressions, but his work 
contains so many clichés, so many borrowed phrases, that, if 
we measure his achievement by your critic’s standard, we ate 
more likely to put him down as artificial: and unoriginal. 
Sterne’s chief claim to distinction lies in the subtle science ot 
art of his composition, and all comparison of his ‘prose with 
the prose of the ‘‘ Second Journal ” is necessarily futile, unless 
it takes as its basis this essential characteristic of his work. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly-help me to correct ay 
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misapprehensions that may have arisen in your readers’ 
minds through such inaccurate statements or implications- 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
- Suriete MarGareEtr R. B. Suaw. 
University Women’s Club, 2 Audley. Square, South Audley 


Street, W.1. 

Our reviewer writes: Miss Shaw has not understood my 
complaint. By relying so much on “‘ intuitive ” criticism—by 
choosing three or four passages and saying, “ Anyone with an 
ear must agree that they were all written by Sterne ’’—she has 
‘avoided the hard work of bringing evidence for her claims. I 
pointed out that she might well have expounded in more detail 
Sterne’s “science or art of composition ”’—and even paid 
some attention to his use of words. She seems to think, how- 
ever, that this ‘“* science or art ” is so subtle that it would not 
pear inspection. I remain convinced that Ste:ne’s admitted 
works are not “‘composed of clichés ’’—he was not above 
rsing them ; and that Sterne was surprisingly fertile in the 
invention of phrases—he also used phrases which he had not in- 

_yented. It would need a good deal of space to argue this 
point and bring satisfactory evidence ; and the place for such 
an argument was in Miss Shaw’s book. She obviously con- 
siders, however, that once she has claimed the Supposed 
Letters as Sterne’s work the onus of proof or disproof rests 
with anyone rather than herself. This attitude caused my 
original complaint. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—En. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Mr. SLupDGE. 


In the Review last week of A Domestic Poetess, page 725, 
lines 8 and 4, the following occurs: ‘* certainly Hume was 
never satisfactorily exposed . . . the present writer remem- 
bers having heard old people who had seen him declare them- 
selves completely nonplussed.”” I was present in one of the 
Courts of Chancery in the late ’sixties or early ’seventies, when 
it appeared to me that he was very completely exposed. 
A reference to the Chancery Reports of those years will show 
whether my recollection and impression are right or wrong. 
The facts, as I remember them, are as follows; an old lady 
being anxious to get into communication with her deceased 
husband, applied for assistance to Mr. Home, as his name 
then. was. He found no difficulty in discovering him, and 
gave “ Daniel”. as his spirit name. ‘“‘ Daniel”? was so much 
pleased that he instructed Mr. Home to tell his widow to 
present him with £10,000. She followed this injunction, but 
her relations were not unnaturally dissatisfied, and resorted 
to another medium, who was told by “Daniel” that he 
had expressed no such wish as Home had stated, that, in 
short, it was a fraud, and that she should at once take steps 
to recover the money. This she did, and I heard her evidence 
in a crowded court. -.I remember she said that when accom- 
panying Home to the City, to complete the transfer, the spirits 
were present in the cab, manifesting their delight. She 
succeeded in her suit, but I doubt if she recovered her money. 
Mr. H. had some difficulty whén leaving the Court in escaping 
from the publi¢ disapproval. I heard that he went abroad 
for change of air and scene without delay.—II. B. A. 


A RELATION OF SHELLEY. 


.. [have copied the following inscription from a mural tablet 
inthe east end of our church. I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me what relation Sir Thomas Shelley is to the 
poet ? 

*k- 0. M. 

Elizabeth Sheldon. Relict of Edward Sheldon, Esq. 
Departed this life at-Bath, 16 Sep. 1766. 
.. Aged 77, She was a daughter of 

Sir Thomas Shelley of Michelgrove in the County of Sussex, Baronet, 
and was buried in the Church Abbey, Bath, near her daughter 
Elizabeth: Sheldon, who dicd in the same place. 

Jan. 2, 1794. 


in the 20th year of her age. 
—THE Vicar. OF Bro.ey, The Vicarage, Beoley, near 
Redditch, Worcestershire. " 


Tur Rient To KItu. 


Ihave read your article in the Spectator, and several others 
on the subject. It seems to me that there is a clear way out 
of the difficulty with which you and others deal. The law 
assumes the right to kill in the case of a murderer, after due 
consideration of the evidence pro and con. The law assumes 
the right to dissolve contracts and covenants. If there be 
& good case, prima facie, for putting a doomed person out of 
pain ‘by killing him or her, why could not this be done by 
Sanction of the courts, evidence pro and con being heard ? 
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Legislation would, no doubt, be necessary.—D. A. NIEL, 137 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


BEARING-REINS. 


In your issue of November 2nd you publish a letter, signed 
“*M.,” on the subject of bearing-reins. I am afraid the use 
of this instrument of torture is by no means confined to the 
‘county of Cornwall, where ‘*M.” saw it’ in use: In 
Oxfordshire, Berks, Wilts and Somerset, counties in which 
I frequently travel, it is the rule to see fine cart horses working 
for hours at the plough with their poor heads triced up by 
this cruel and unnecessary rein. It is doubtful if the drivers, 
even when they are resting for their midday meal, have the 
common sense or humanity to unhitch the réin‘for a time. 
It is desirable that the R.S.P.C.A. should, if possible, take 
some steps to combat this evil. If Royalty would lead the 
way by prohibiting the use of bearing-reins on State occasions 
it would probably be of great assistance.—‘* BETA.” 


THe ‘ Fram.’ 


It was recently ascertained that Dr. Nansen’s old ship the 
‘Fram’ was in danger of destruction. She is at present in 
dock in Norway. It will be remembered that, in order to 
withstand the ice pressure, the ‘Fram’ was_ specially 
constructed and it was necessary for her timbers to be closely 
wedged together in a way that did not allow of proper 
ventilation. The result-is that rot has set in, and in order 
to save the ship it is necessary to have her extensively repaired 
and protected. Four thousand pounds are required for the 
work, and no funds are available for it in Norway. Although 
Dr. Nansen knew nothing of the proposal to make this 
appeal until it had been issued in a preliminary form, he is 
able to confirm the statements which we make as to the present 
condition of the‘Fram,’ and the urgent need for action on thelines 
we suggest if she is to be saved. When the repairs have been 
carried out the ‘ Fram’ will be kept on permanent exhibition. 
Communications should be addressed to: The Committee for 
the Preservation of the ‘ Fram,’ Bembridge School, Isle of 
Wight. 

REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


I am collecting information regarding regimental colours, 
past and present, of the Indian Army, and should be par- 
ticularly grateful for details of any such flags in churches in 
Great Britain, or in private- hands.—H. Buttock (Captain), 
East India U.S. Club, 16 St. James’s Square, London, S.W, I. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘ Spectator,” NOVEMBER 28TH, 1829. 


TALLEYRAND. 

On a rumour of the death of George the Third, when Talleyrand 
was Minister for Foreign Affairs, a great speculator in the funds 
requested an audience. His motive was divined: the death of the 
King was likely to affect the funds, and he wished for accurate 
information. Talleyrand, with imperturbable gravity, told him 
that some said he was dead—others said he was not, but that for 
his part he neither believed one nor the other: ‘I tell you this 
in confidence, but be sure not to quote me.” . 

We presume that his art of talking a great deal without saying 
anything, to which Napoleon bears testimony, was not quite so 
gross as this specimen of mystification: the Emperor, however, 
on the report of O’Meara, used to say that his slipperiness was mar- 
vellous, and that after sending for him to obtain a specific com- 
munication, he used to be astonished, after he was gone, on finding 
how little he had got out of him. 

On one occasion, when some secret project had been betrayed to 
the Spanish Ambassador D’Azara, Talleyrand devised the means of 
nullifying the effect of the communication : he ordered his carriage, 
and went and confided the whole plan to the Ambassador himself, 
as a mark of his confidential friendship. D’Azara immediately 
wrote home to say he had been deceived : he was sure no such plan 
was in agitation. : 

Talleyrand’s countenance so rarely affords the slightest indication 
of what is passing in his mind, that Lannes and Murat used to say, 
that were he to receive a kick in the posteriors, there would be no 
mark of it in the face. 

At the abdication of Napoleon, great indignation was expressed at 
the conduct of a certain marshal, who was said to have set. the 
example of desertion. ‘‘Oh! mon Dieu,” said the Prince, ‘‘ what 
does all that prove ?—only that his watch was a little too forward ; 
for all the rest of the world were exact to the hour.” 


A Capacious CASK. 

On Monday se’nnight, a party of friends at Leighton Buzzard 
partook of an excellent dinner, and spent the afternoon pleasantly 
together in a large cask which had been made for a respectable 
innkeeper of that town, celebrated for the goodness of his ale. It 
holds 1,300 gatlons, is sufficiently capacious to hold fifteen persons, 
and is the largest ever made in that place. The party sipped [the 
men of Somersetshire ought to drink, not sip,] their beverage out 
of a stone pot, which holds a gallon. There is a much larger cask 
than this at Jacobs and Son’s, Mary Street, brewery, in Taunton, 
which contains, we believe, 5,000 gallons ; and in which, before it 
was first filled, twenty persons, some years ago, partook of a liberal 
dinner, and spent a convivial afternoon. 
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Some Books 


Mr. Coo.tmwecr, as President of the United States, was 
famous for his taciturnity in a nation that delights in 
voluble rhetoric. The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge 
(Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) is true to type. The author 
is reticent to a degree, and, with the art that conceals art, 
disguises his refusal to say anything that was not common 
knowledge by indulging in generalities. ‘‘The right thing 
to do never requires any subterfuges: it is always simple 
and direct.”” ‘‘ The only way I know to drive out evil from 
the country is by the constructive method of filling it with 
good.” Mr. Coolidge is a master of the copy-book heading. 
His repression of the Boston police strike which made 
him famous and brought him to the White House is briefly 
described as if it were an every-day affair. The only episode 
that seems te have impressed the author’s imagination was 
his sudden accession to the Presidency when Mr. Harding 
died. In the last chapter Mr. Coolidge expresses his surprise 
at the prolonged national debate on the meaning of his 
famous remark, “‘ I do not choose to run ”—for a third time 
as President. Washington, he declares, said no more in his 
farewell address; but Washington at any rate made his 
meaning clear to the politicians. 


* * * * 


Colonel J. F. C. Fuller is a stimulating writer on military 
and other topics, but he is not seen at his best in The 
Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant (Murray, 21s.). He appears 
unduly conscious that Grant’s reputation as a master of war 
has been gravely questioned of late years, largely because the 
murderous battles of the Wilderness in 1864 resemble too 
closely the warfare of attrition on the Somme and in the 
Salient. Colonel Fuller, therefore, instead of being content to 
narrate, is all too anxious to defend and apologize ; and it 
cannot be said that the defence or the apology is wholly 
satisfying. Grant doubtless had to “ fix” Lee in Northern 
Virginia so as to prevent him from reinforcing the Con- 
federate armies further south, who were hard pressed by 
Sherman and Thomas. But the “ fixing ” need not have been 
so costly in life, in view of the immense superiority of the 
Northern forces. The earlier campaigns of Grant, on the 
other hand, are well and fairly depicted, and the influence of 
politics on Grant’s strategy is clearly shown. Colonel Fuller 
remarks that Grant was hampered by imperfect maps. The 
reader, confronted with Colonel Fuller’s own apologies for 
maps, will sympathize heartily with Grant. 


* * * * 


In G. K. C. as M.C. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) Mr. J. P. de Fonseka 
has collected thirty-seven introductions written by Mr. 
Chesterton, introductions which must have added much 
enjoyment to the perusal of the books introduced. The 
detachment of them from their proper context has not 
damaged them; they read, in fact, like some of Mr. 
Chesterton’s essays on other and less formal occasions. For 
he never wastes time and paper on formalities. He plunges 
straight into the subject and illuminates if not the whole idea 
at any rate an essential part of it. But for the footnotes 
attached by Mr. Fonseka we should hardly have known 
that they were introductions at all. They can certainly not 
have been the dullest part of the book, as introductions have 
a habit of being; in fact, we should not wonder if some of 
them rendered the books themselves unnecessary. And 
not the least remarkable thing about them is the fidelity 
with which, over a period of more than twenty-five years, 
they advocate the same ideals, ideals which are still, unfor- 
tunately, in almost as great need as ever of his advocacy. 
That alone, if there were no other, is a reason for reading 


the book. 
* * Ba * 


At a moment when attention is being specially directed to 
the need for a sound understanding of the intellectual basis 
of Christian belief, the Archbishop of Armagh’s new volume, 
The Christian Outlook in the Modern World (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) will find many appreciative readers. Address- 
ing himself to the normal man and not to the theological 
specialist, Dr. D'Arcy here considers some of our chief human 


ee 
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of the Week 


problems from the point of view of an enlightened Christian 
theist, who is conversant with the chief findings of physical 
science and fully aware of the difficulty of reconcili 
traditional doctrine and contemporary thought. Though 
not all his proofs would withstand the battering-rams of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley or Mr. Bertrand Russell, and some of hig 
chapters cover familiar ground, the Archbishop has much 
to say that is of great value. Moreover, he writes a clear 
and vigorous English, avoiding dogmatic language; and 
out of his wide knowledge of literature and art brings many 
striking images to illustrate his arguments. In his excellent 
chapters on “Man and the World” and ‘“ The Order of 
Creation” he exposes numerous weak spots in the armour 
of secularism; and invests the evolutionary doctrine of 
man’s origin with a spiritual beauty when he confesses that 
“the realization that every living thing is a blood-relation 
has been to him a source of intense joy.” 


* * * * 


It is long ago since Mr. E. Clerihew Bentley produced his 
astonishing volume of Biography for Beginners. Now at last 
he has enlarged his gallery of portraits with More Biographies 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.). To the classical account of Sir Christopher 
Wren we may now add a study of the bétise of an English 
Monarch :— 

** George the Third 
Ought never to have occurred. 
We can only wonder 
At so grotesque a blunder.” 


The index refers us, under “ Day, rainy, preparedness for,” to 
the following quatrain :— 
‘Mr. Henry Ford 
Had a little secret hoard, 


To which he would add a dime 
From time to time.” 


. 


The Biographies are illustrated, with entire appropriateness, 
by Mr. Bentley himself, Mr. Nicolas Bentley, Mr. Victor 
Reinganum, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
* * * * 

* T must tell you in all humility that Hinduism as I know 
it entirely satisfies my soul, fills my whole being, and I find a 
solace in the Bhagavad Gita and the Upanishads that I miss 
even in the Sermon on the Mount.’ This sentence occurs in 
‘Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, by Mr. C. F. Andrews (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.). It is a book which should be studied by all 
who would try to understand the subtle beauty of the Hindu 
mind. The task will not be an easy one, and it must be under- 
taken with the heart rather than with the drilled and formalized 
brain of the West. Mr. Gandhi seems to us to be full of con- 
tradictions : in his Confession of Faith he has said : ‘‘ Medical 
science is the concentrated essence of black magic. Quackery 
is infinitely preferable to what passes for high medical skill.” 
Yet he willingly underwent an operation for appendicitis at 
Poona in 1924 and highly praised the skill of the British 
doctor who operated:.on him. But if we may question his 
logic, no one in his senses denies his sincerity and saintliness, 
Mahatma Gandhi is a great man (greater, some of us think, 
than Sir Rabindranath Tagore, for instance, who is infinitely 
cleverer) and a typical Hindu. To know Gandhi, if a European 
could achieve the necessary feeling-realization, would be to 
know two hundred million inarticulate peasants. 


* * * * 


(‘‘ General Knowledge Competition” and “ More Books of. the 
Week” will be found on pages 827 and 828.) 


The Competition 


We recently asked a contributor to write an article containing 
suggestions for a Better World, and we received the following 
reply :—‘* A short recipe would be: murder half the petrol 
pumps, three-quarters of the Sunday papers, and annihilate 
nine-tenths of the noise.” The Editor offers a prize of five 
guineas for the best recipe of this kind, legibly written on 4 
postcard. The Competition will close on December 27th. 
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La Fayette. By Brand Whitlock. 2 Vols. (London and New Worlds”? A lad of nineteen, he brought a new hope to the 
York: Appleton and Co. 42s.) American revolutionaries and undoubtedly helped thereby 


BririsH readers, almost as much as Belgian, must approach 
g book by Mr. Whitlock with prejudice in its favour: they 
owe the author so great a debt of gratitude for his conduct as 
the representative of the United States at Brussels from 
August, 1914, to May, 1917. If they only know his own modest 
account of those years, they can make a guess at the measure 
of that debt. 

Now, in his leisure, he has taken up history at a point where 
Europe and America touched each other closely by writing 
an exhaustive life of the Marquis de la Fayette. The scene 
changes from France to America in 1777, and again passes 
to the United States in 1824, when La Fayette was féted by a 
nation as perhaps no hero was ever féted before or since. 
Mr. Whitlock writes with an infectious zest for his subject, 
and if we remember that La Fayette was not always 

. and everywhere the most important man in the American War 
of Independence and the French Revolution, there could be 
no pleasanter way of reading the history of those tremendous 
events. The perspective of the enthusiastic biographer 
cannot be stiffly correct, and we must admit that there is much 
excuse here because La Fayette generally dominated the 
scenes in which he took part, in America by the romance of his 
appearance there as much as by the military aid. that he gave, 
and in France by the influence and command that he exercised 
from the day of his return from America to the day when he 
refused his chance of being President of a French Republic and 
set Louis-Philippe upon the throne. Against that, we grant 
that Mr. Whitlock in the earlier chapters shows a very proper 
inclination to make Washington a kind of super-hero above his 
hero. He has attempted with success the new style of bio- 
graphy in which he makes the characters tell portions of the 
story in conversations which are partly imaginary, but he has 
studied an immense amount of pertinent literature and corre- 
spondence that survives in France and the United States. (La 
Fayette himself was an unrestrained letter-writer.) This 
makes it less easy to check the accuracy of the facts, but 
Mr. Whitlock is a careful historian and only rarely do we sus- 
pect his accuracy. He scarcely does justice to the liberal 
principles which the otherwise abominable ‘‘ Egalité ’ imbibed 
in England. 


Mr. Whitlock is now such a good European that he writes 
like one, scarcely ever yielding to that tendency to bathos 
which we sometimes dread in the comments of American 
writers. Indeed, he shows a pleasant, sly humour in quoting 
from afew of the more preposterous speeches fired at La Fayette 
in the United States in 1824, and in hinting at the boredom 
that Frenchmen must have suffered from his perpetual up- 
holding of America as the example of perfection. The trans- 
lation of the numerous letters from the French is not perfect, 
being often too literal. The illustrations, mostly portraits, are 
a generous addition to the story. 

So much for the book : as for the hero, where could a more 
dazzling one be found than La Fayette, the “‘ Hero of Two 


to turn the scales in their favour. 
quently rode the storm in Paris. As a prisoner he had the 
romantic sympathy of nations. For nearly sixty years he 
was famous. It is astonishing that fame did not spoil him 
in youth. Certainly he was egotistic then and loved applause 
and limelight. Who could wonder? The popularis aura 
fanned him very pleasantly, but it never swayed him. He 
was not brilliantly clever. Noone can say how clearly he 
understood the philosophy of the physiocrats which in- 
fluenced him as a boy, nor how far cold reason affected 
the strife within him between republican sentiment and 
that loyalty to the Royal House of France which never 
died in his heart. But he had great abilities and _ intel- 
ligence above the average combined with insatiable physi- 
cal and mental energy, and his character above all gave 
him influence everywhere. This was due to his breed- 
ing. He represented the fine fleur of the French noblesse. Hence 
his self-respect and self-control, his chivalry and sense of 
humour which tended to be romantic and even sentimental, 
his sense of duty to his family, his country, and to mankind. 
These were in his blood and were drawn forth by events, 
These made Washington, a stern critic, love him as a son: 
these enabled him to meet Cornwallis with friendly respect on 
both sides. It was his breeding that made him utterly fearless 
of physical danger and of any man alive,including Bonaparte, 
whom he withstood to his face as no other man could. The 
best of the best French blood comes out clearly in the relations 
with his wife, herself a Noailles. They were aged sixteen and 
fourteen when they were married. He had to slip away 
secretly to America in 1777, and did not tell even her. She 
was expecting their second child and it seemed heartless for 
all the obvious excuses. He wrote to her constantly and his 
letters were full of warm affection, but of egotism, too. When 
she was a grown woman and faced the officers of the Revolution 
and even death with magnificent courage and love for her 
children, her devotion to him increased. On learning that she 
was to escape the guillotine she insisted on seeking out his 
solitary cell at Olmutz, braving the hostile Emperor of Austria, 
and demanding to share the horrors of his imprisonment. 
From the moment of their reunion there his egotism vanished 
and he realized her character and devotion: to the end of 
her life they were entirely dependent on each other in their 
united love. 

La Fayette’s passion for liberty was consistent. The tyranny 
of an autocrat, Bourbon or Bonaparte, the tyranny of a fickle 
mob, alike drew out his passionate resentment. He withstood 
their malevolence, whether stupidity or cunning dictated it, 
He kept his honour bright through the convulsions in two hemi- 
spheres, and is rightly remembered in both as a hero. No 
wonder that his name arose again in 1914 and even more in 
1917. Had he been alive, what fire would have been added 
by his unspeakable joy in seeing two great republics that he 
had helped to birth fighting side by side for the liberty that 
he prized above all things ! 


As 2 grown man he fre- 


The White Hands of Aramis 


On Board the ‘Emma’: Adventures with Garibaldi’s 
“Thousand ’’ in Sicily. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated 
with an Introduction by R. 8. Garnett. (Benn. 21s.) 


Tus book is a notable literary event, for twenty-eight of its 
fifty-five chapters have never before been translated or pub- 
lished. They are the more intimate part of the diary kept by 
Dumas during the eventful summer of 1860, when in response 
to a romantic telegram from Garibaldi, which read, “ rally 
when you hear my guns,” he placed himself and his yacht 
the ‘Emma ’ at the service of the hero. Three things induced 
him todo this. The first was his lifelong hatred of the Bourbon 
family, whose representative Ferdinand II. of Naples had 
caused Dumas’s father to be poisoned ; the second was his 
love for freedom and its particular embodiment, Garibaldi ; 
the third was his genius for involved and exciting adventure. 

The voyage was conceived nearly thirty years earlier, for 
when Dumas was a young man he became fired with the idea 


of making a grand exploration—tour would be too insignificant 
a word—of the coasts of the Mediterranean, and on this to 
build a history-travel chronicle of the most amazing scope. 
Mr. Garnett gives us the prospectus. It reads like a com- 
pendium of all knowledge. 

Not until he had spent the noon of his life in literary slavery, 
however, was Dumas able to finance so grandiose a project. 
He then collected his staff and crew. This sounds formal, 
but, as he tells it, each member becomes a Character, wakened 
to an exaggerated individuality under the influence of this 
champagne-like. master. Not the least. attractive of the 
happy company was the “ midshipman,” a beautiful girl 
dressed in a uniform of violet velvet. 

On hearing of the proposed voyage, hosts of Dumas’ 
admirers sent casks and crates of wine and sweetmeats, and 
even a case of perfumes and soaps. The company set sail, 
enlivened by this holiday spirit, with frequent halts at the 
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villas and palaces of writers and princes who were waiting 
to entertain the great literary impresario with the most lavish 
expenditure of food, drink, and revelry. The telling of this 
is so good-humoured and Falstaffian, that the bravura writing 
seems a part of the piece. “If I love the sea as a mistress,” 
he says, “‘ I love Rome as an ancestress.” Such gestures as 
that are mingled with praise and gratitude for the friends and 
followers who praised him. It is all very glamorous, like 
the career of a prima donna, without the petulance so fre- 
quently shown by those darlings of society. 

Then began the second act of the opera, with the solemn 
telegram from Garibaldi. The two heroes had met previously, 
and Garibaldi had underlined the saying of Michelet, that 
Dumas “ was elemental, one of the forces of Nature.” The 
novelist’s passionate Liberalism was well-known, and a 
valuable ally to the Italian, whose revolution was to be 
founded on this same doctrine, imported with much good will 
from Gladstonian England. In addition, Dumas hated the 
Bourbons, as much for family reasons as for the fact that this 
over-ripe dynasty had hung too long upon the tree of history. 
Its festering decadence was poisoning Italy. Indeed, one 
may doubt if this unwholesome fruit ever had any other 
effect in the South. Dumas made it his business to stand 
below and shake the tree. 

He accordingly scrapped the plans for the Homeric itinerary, 
and turned the prow of the ‘Emma’ for Genoa, the head- 
quarters of the Risorgimenio. Then followed a leisurely 
voyage southward past Corsica and Sardinia to Sicily, where 
the revolution had begun. Garibaldi had landed at Marsala 
to find the Sicilians groaning under a reign of terror. The 
Bourbon police, frightened by demonstrations of popular 
opinion, were trying to crush it by ferocity. Torturing, execu- 
tion without trial, violation and murder of women and chil- 
dren, and all the other methods habitual with the tyrants of 
the senile Empire, succeeded only in rousing the people to 
fury. Garibaldi was hailed as a saviour, and the peasantry 
did all in their power to help him and his thousand men in 
their march on Palermo, the capital. 

Dumas entered the harbour to find Garibaldi master of the 
town, and superintendent of the expulsion ofthe 15,000 Royalist 
troops. Dumas came as a sort of benediction from the outside 
world. He was lodged in the royal palace, and shared with 
Garibaldi the operatic adulation of the populace. The ruins 
of the destroyed buildings were hidden under the roses and 
pennons of carnival. Councils of war, and anxious political 
intrigue were diluted by the most fantastic festivals whose 
picturesque colour was heightened by the firework displays 
given nightly from the ‘ Emma.’ 

Then followed the more difficult task of expelling the 
Bourbon from the eastern part of the island. It involved 
heroic fighting and cunning strategy, through which Garibaldi 
carelessly carried his life unscathed. Again and again he 
exposed himself recklessly, fighting hand to hand combats, 
or walking up to enemy outposts to convince them by his 
spiritual gesture of courage that in him was the cause of 
freedom and right. Dumas put himself, his fortune, and his 
yacht at the service of the magnificent rebel. Here was his 
own literary genius embodied in actual life. He recognized 
it with his usual generous fervour, and made his powerful per- 
sonality felt throughout the island. Constituting himself 
recruiting and publicity agent, purser, spy, and despatch 
bearer, he worked indefatigably. For Dumas that meant 
about sixteen hours a day. He was a sleepless giant, 
who, given warmth, food, wine, and congenial female 
society, could remove mountains. The exuberant Sicilians 
responded, and wherever he went he was received in 
triumph, while with all the splendour at their command, 
the towns presented him with their charters of citizenship. 

To crown this excitement, he engaged to go to France 
and procure munitions. It was a task requiring great 
tact, for the French Government was sitting on the fence. 
Dumas did it, negotiating the difficult financial side of 
the job with a dexterity worthy of his own Athos. He 
then stationed the ‘Emma’ in tke Bay of Naples, and 
intrigued with the members of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment on behalf of the rebels, From the windows of the 
palace, the hated Bourbon could see the receptions on the 
yacht. This delighted Dumas more than anything else, and 
made the Gascon element in his nature bubble up and overfiow, 
When at last the King had fled, and the Revolution was 


se 


nr 


complete, Dumas again was royally lodged, and made Curator 
of the Museum and of the Pompeii Excavations. 

Such is the story of the diary, but it is told with alj the 
genius of observation which is characterized in such incidents 
as that in the Three Musketeers, where Aramis was observed 
to be sitting with his arms raised so that the blood should 
not run into his hands and spoil their dainty whiteness, 

Mr. Garnett’s able translation loses nothing of the humour 
and gaiety of the original, and he is to be congratulated on a 
work which he has so patently enjoyed. 

Rrcwarp Cuvurcy, 


Hell-Fire 


The Legend of Hell. By Percy Dearmer, D.D. (Cassell. 7s, 6d.) 


Few, if any, men and women under forty in England can haye 
heard Hell-fire preached. To-day for most people “ Hell” jg 
an expletive as utterly meaningless as the word that derives 
from the oath “ By Our Lady.” Thus, the main interest of 
Dr. Dearmer’s examination of the idea of everlasting punish. 
ment—at least, so far as the first part is concerned—is archaeo. 
logical. He gives a varied selection of quotations describing 
the tortures of the damned, from Tertullian to Dr. Watts, 
embracing St. Thomas Aquinas and Calvin on the way. This 
terrific conception is pungently stated by Jonathan Edwards, 
the great Protestant American philosopher, in his famous 
sermon on “ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God.” “ You 
cannot stand before an infuriated tiger even ; what then will 
you do when God rushes against you in all His wrath?” It 
is exposed in great detail by such Roman Catholic writers ag 
Father Finnis :— 

“The little child is in this red-hot oven. Hear how it screams 

to come out. See how it turns and twists itself in the fire. It 
beats its head against the roof of the oven. It stamps its little 
feet on the floor of the oven. You can see on the face of this little 
child what you can see on the faces of all in Hell—despair, desperate 
and horrible ! ” 
It seems strange to think that this teaching is hardly more 
than sixty years old. Its horror is brought home to the reader 
by a striking collection of pictures. The torture of the damned 
was, of course, a favourite subject with the mediaeval painters 
and sculptors. But the most significant picture is that in 
which Rubens represents St. Francis protecting the World 
from Christ. Christ is about to destroy the world by a thunder- 
bolt. His Mother vainly endeavours to hold Him back. Saint 
Francis sueceeds where she fails. The great place that the 
Virgin and the Saints have come to occupy in Latin theology 
can only be understood when it is seen against the background 
in which Christ is thought of supremely as the Judge of quick 
and dead. For this reason alone it was probably worth while 
to set forth, as Dr. Dearmer has done, these strange visions of 
horror. 

But the main question is, whence did they arise ? Has Hell 
its origin in the teaching of Jesus ? Is there any truth under- 
lying these extravagances ? This is the problem with which 
Dr. Dearmer is concerned. Unfortunately, his method of 
handling it is calculated to arouse a growing scepticism in the 
reader ; for it is that of the passionate propagandist rather 
than that of the scientific scholar. Dr. Dearmer lays it down 
at the beginning that he will use the word “ hell ”’ in its plain 
meaning as a place of everlasting punishment. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that many of the phrases attributed to Christ 
that seem to teach this are to be explained as late interpola 
tions. Thus the sentence, ‘‘ Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched ” is probably an addition by an ardent 
disciple who ‘** thought that more ‘ pepper ’ was needed.” But 
the root problem remains. The copyist may have added 
‘“* more pepper,” but was there no pepper there already ? 

The critical work which has been done on the Gospels is 4 
weapon of great value to Dr. Dearmer. He takes Schweitzer 
severely to task for having made a somewhat reckless use of 
the results of New Testament criticism. But he himself uses 
them with astonishing freedom, and is thus able to dispose of 
almost—but not quite—all the severe sayings attributed to 
Christ. It is true that he is sometimes reduced to hard straits, a3 
when he has to fall back upon the lost ‘‘ Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,” to explain the Parables of the Pounds and the 
Talents. He derives considerable comfort from substituting 
the word “ distress ’ for “ torment ”’ in the story of Dives and 
Lazarus, though it may be doubted whether Dives would have 
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- od the difference.. Another odd thing appears in con- 
-1 with this story. Dr. Dearmer welcomes it as evidence 
that punishment in an after life can have a remedial effect. 
Yet earlier he rejects the theory of Purgatory in all its forms 
with as much vehemence as he banishes every kind of Hell. 
There is a great deal that is obscure in Dr. Dearmer’s argument, 
for he does not adhere to his own definition. But one thing 
seems to stand out clearly: punishment of sin in any form, 
mental or physical, temporal or eternal, is excluded from his 
conception of the Divine action. This may, of course, be a 
rfectly true view. But is it seriously possible to say that it 
js one that can be fitted into even the reduced remnant that 
Dr. Dearmer leaves of the teaching of Christ ? Granted that 
many passages about the Gehenna of fire, the aeonian punish- 
ment and the outer darkness are to be abandoned on strictly 
seientific grounds as late exaggerations, suflicient remains to 
greate serious difficulty. What is to be said of the woe uttered 
inst the man who causes one of the little ones to stumble ? 
What of the judgment on Judas that it had been good if he 
had never been born ? (The attempt to identify “‘ that man ” 
‘with “ the Son of Man ” is really too irrational.) What of the 
upshot of parable after parable that indicate the world of 
difference there is between finding and losing the Kingdom of 
Heaven, between entering into and missing the joy of the 
Father ? 

Dr. Dearmer’s book is interesting, because it provokes so 
many questions. It is an attempt to clear the honour of God 
But one must needs ask—why conceive God in this naive, 
anthropomorphie way ? To say that punishment is automatic 
or judgment continuous does not remove these things from 
the scope of the Divine activity; nor does it prove that 
everyone gets a prize. It may be true that we all go to 
heaven when we die; but it is extremely hard to show that 
the writers of the New Testament thought so. Dr. Dearmer 
has cut away the mediaeval trimmings of Hell. Might not a 
parallel book be written on the ** Delusion of Heaven” ? And, 
after all, is it really true that fear has no wholesome part to 
play in moral growth? Its use may have been exaggerated, 
but can it be entirely excluded ? 


Robert Falcon Scott 


Captain Scott. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 


“Norainc could be more superfluous than simply to tell 
again the story of Captain Scott’s Antarctic explorations . . . 
we have his own journal, containing pages that are likely to 
be remembered as long as the English language is spoken.” 
Thus Mr. Gwynn, who continues (and we apologize for some 
abbreviation of a fine passage) :— 

“His supreme achievement is that he touched the imagination 
of the country as no other man has done in the course of this 
century. .. . He taught the world how little in comparison with 
other values success matters; he made England feel that heroic 
deeds were none the less heroic because the heroes brought back 
no spoils of victory. . . . With his dying message he challenged 
whatever was finest in the English temper. and he had his response. 
... It was not the deed which so moved mankind, but the man. 
Amundsen by an amazing exploit reached the Pole and came back 
in triumph. . . . Scott’s arrival on that grim scene a month later 
gave to the episode a dramatic quality without precedent, which 
the tragic sequel heightened ; yet in that tragedy Scott and not 
Amundsen dominates. The victor slips away, having vanquished 
not only the Antarctic barriers, but his rival in the attempt; it 
is left for Scott to make mankind feel and understand and seo 
what the approach to that goal meant. Nothing that Amundsen 
has written, or could have written, makes us aware of his achieve- 
ment as do the pages of Scott’s journal, which tell how, having 
struggled through those solitudes where no sign of life existed, 
where no living thing had trodden, where the very air knew no 
passage of wings, they came on the trampled snow, the bamboo 
sticks planted, the flags, the written names, and the message to 

read at that ultimate tryst.” 


Mr. Gwynn says that “ Scott commanded a style that 
seemed colourless because it was so transparent a medium.” 
Colourless ? Purple passages are not wanted for the white 
wastes of the Antarctic, but how is this for a description of 
a storm at sea ? :— 

“ As the day wore on, the elements of risk crept into our position, 
and soon after five the wind suddenly shifted and came with terrific 
force from the open sea. Tho risk suddenly glared; the ship 
pais heavily at her cable, the sea dashing past and breaking 

mountains of foam on the rocks a few hundred yards behind, 
and the wind roaring through the rigging. Steam ordered on 

instant; but an hour and a half to wait. Meanwhile, two 
steam boats to be hoisted in. As darkness fell, the ship showed 


By Stephen Gwynn. 


a glare of lights, steam was reported ready and with infinite care 
we slipped our cable and clawed clear of the mooring buoys.” 

This is no prepared account, but a hurried letter to his 
wife: the words are those of a born writer. ‘“ A ship is a 
curiously exacting possession,” he tells the same correspondent, 
‘and I have only a few minutes to devote to a far dearer one.” 

“ Anything that anybody could write to explain Scott’s 
greatness would be poor stuff after what he has written himself 
on his last journey,” said Admiral Skelton in a private letter. 
*“*—-and I am not sure I like the word ‘ greatness.’ He was 
betterthan that.” This, of course, is the reason why Mr.Gwynn 
has not given us more extracts from that tragic story 
of Evans’ accident, and insanity and death; of Oates 
who went out into the blizzard to die, that the others 
might save themselves ; and of the last great seene, when the 
three comrades, only eleven miles from safety, waited and 
waited, with the gale howling outside, until cold and starvation 
stilled their hearts. ‘* We are weak, writing is difficult, but for 
my own sake I do not regret this journey, which has shown 
that Englishmen can endure hardships, help one another, 
and meet death with as great fortitude as ever in the past, 
We took risks, we knew we took them; things have come 
out against us, and therefore we have no cause for complaint, 
but bow to the will of Providence, determined still to do our 
best to the last.” 

These are fadeless words. Scott’s biographer might have 
given us more of that last story, whose courage stands like 
stone, even against the background of the War, but perhaps 
we ask too much, when already much is given. There are new 
letters here, and there is new material to enable us to judge how 
Seott struggled against certain traits in his character, and 
overcame them. By virtue of his tactful sympathy and his 
clear and buoyant narrative style, Mr. Gwynn has written a 
book worthy of Scott and his imperishable record of adventure. 


Russia in Midstream 
Russia To-day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. Dilion. (Dent. 16s.) 


The Riddle of Russia. By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. (Cassell. 
10s. 6d.) 

In the Land of Communist Dictatorship. By Anatole V. 
Baikaloff. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Soviet Rule in Russia. By W. R. Batsell. (New York. Mac- 
millan. 25s.) 


Tue more one reads books on Soviet Russia, the more one 
realizes how much the human mind is a prism, and also how 
little outsiders can understand of the emerging Russian cosmos. 
Of all people, Dr. E. J. Dillon, one might have expected, 
would be qualified to give us something like a clear picture. 
An Englishman and a Roman Catholic, who was a student at 
the Faculty of Oriental Languages in St. Petersburg, he 
became in turn Professor of Comparative Philology at the 
University of Kharkov, a journalist and Editor of a Libera] 
daily paper in Odessa, a social “lion” in the capital, and 
finally he was for twenty-five years up to the outbreak of War 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

Dr. Dillon went back in the autumn of 1928 to the country 
of his adoption, completely unknown to the “ new men,” to 
see for himself the inside of the Medea’s cauldron. With such 
antecedents one expects to hear, if not the plaintive voice of a 
laudator temporis acti, at least accents of horror or bewilder- 
ment at the conditions of this huge Topsyturvia. Instead, we 
get a sympathy with and enthusiasm for what the Bolshevists 
are trying to do, which certainly reflects great credit on Dr. 
Dillon and his love of Russia, but which is almost valueless to 
the ordinary person who has not had a similar baptism of 
Russian experience. What he has to say about the attitude 
of the peasants, the emancipation of women, the cultural 
efforts of the Government, &c., is all very readable, without 
being particularly original. 

For instance, contrasting the lot of the peasants with that 
of former times, as described in his book, Russian Charac- 
teristics, written over the signature of “ E. B. Lanin,” he 
enthuses :— 

“To keep the soul-spark of these semi-savages from being 
utterly extinguished, to make them active members of the human 
coramunity was the work to which the Bolshevists set their hands. 
And if they have not yet accomplished it, even to their own 
satisfaction, what they have achieved borders on the miraculous. 
To-day the peasant is wide-awake and superlatively self-con+ 
SC1OUS. 
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Then, again, where so many visitors come back from Russia 
reporting the dreadful monotony, drabness and general air of 
despondency, Dr. Dillon, describing Leningrad, goes to the 
other extreme :— 

** All the men and women, aye, and the very children who were 
forging ahead to-day on either side of the broad thoroughfare were 


brimful of life, enterprising, instinct with animation, veritable 
incarnations of self-consciousness in all its forms.” 


Although he is not blind to the folly of the Marxian obses- 
sion, Dr. Dillon leaves the reader in no doubt of his admiration 
for the ‘‘ disenthralment and cultural uplift’? which is going 
on. As he says :— 

“Every revolution has for its object the realization of the un- 
realizable, the creation of a complete Utopia. And the effort 
invariably ends as it must. For human life is the reality of realities, 
to which the most genial (sic) ideas have ultimately to adjust them- 
selves instead of vice versa.” 

Perhaps, after all, he has done Englishmen a great service 
in his réle of advocatus diaboli (which incidentally he disclaims). 
How many persons take it upon themselves to contemn the 
Soviets in the name of Christianity, when really they mean, 
as Dr. Dillon hints throughout his book, that the new Russia 
offends against all the ordinary conventions of our Western 
society. There is not much harm nowadays, Dr. Dillon 
suggests, in the fact that the world should realize, as 
Bolshevism makes us realize, ‘‘ how provisional and fleeting are 
our traditional definitions of morality, justice, liberty, law, &c.” 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett has collected in book-form the 
articles which he wrote on a recent visit to Soviet Russia as a 
special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. Here we have 
a jumble of contradictory impressions and observations, the 
value of which is, perhaps, best summed up in his judgment, 
“the actions of the administration are determined by a mix- 
ture of hate, fear, good intentions, and a craze for strange 
social experiments.” He writes exactly like one of those 
Mammon-serving specimens of our Western civilization. whom 
Dr. Dillon particularly abominates. Looking down upon the 
** masses ”’ that fill to overflowing the Opera, the theatre, and 
the music-halls, &c., in Moscow, to seek temporary oblivion 
from their sorrows, and warmth from the cold, cheerless 
atmosphere, he writes :— 


“ss 


. . these same poor never gazo on white bread, or butter, 
or milk, or tea, and seldom on a full dinner pail. After all, a shapely 
ankle, a well-formed calf or an angelic voice are poor substitutes, 
when your stomach is empty, for a fat mutton chop or juicy beef- 
steak.” 


And a little further on :— 

“It is horrible to have to rub shoulders with this Communist 
throng . . . the only possible way to visit the Opera is with some 
member of the Corps Diplomatique ”’ ! 

A man revealing so naively this Philistine and “ class- 
conscious ”’ scale of values is not likely to help us very much 
in solving the riddle of Russia. We may, nevertheless, agree 
with him in his view that science as a substitute for the 
Christian Faith is hardly likely to satisfy the spiritual needs 
of the new generation when it reaches maturity. 

This book also shows clearly one thing: that even those 
who are most opposed to the present régime recognize there 
is now no turning back. Russia is in midstream, and in the 
words of a University Professor, whom the writer quotes, 
* anything is better than returning to the bank from whence 
we came.”’ 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett tells one good story, of Miss B., 
an English mannequin from Bond Street, on her way to the 
Far East, dressed in the latest fashion and therefore very 
conspicuous among the simply-clad Russians. By the side 
of Lenin’s mausoleum :— 

** She was gazing with a disdainful look on the squalor of the mob, 
and then her eyes passed to the modern structure containing all 
that is mortal of the soul of modern Russia. Suddenly she 
murmured, ‘Who was Lenin ?’” 

The other two books are of a different calibre. Mr. Baikaloff 
sets out with the help of copious quotations from Soviet 
documents to describe ‘‘ Labour and Social Conditions in 
Russia To-day.” As one who has all his life been a pro- 
tagonist of Russian Socialism, he knows what he is talking 
about. Since Professor Mavor’s standard work on the Russian 
Revolution, no one has sufficiently emphasized the undoubted 
and all-important fact that the “ workers ” on behalf of whom 
Lenin and his friends made their revolution, were composed 
for the most part, not of the industrialized proletariat proper 
(the bu!tk of these were then fighting at the front) but of un- 


-Men and Machines. 
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skilled peasants, small artisans, traders, paupers, &e., much 
the same class of persons as were pressed into service as mini 
tion-workers here at home. In 1917 the Bolshevist leaders 
exploited the tactics of social demagogy with immense skill 
and success, but neither then nor since, as we are shown here 
have they cared two straws for social democracy. The Masses 
who made the revolution :— 

_ “wanted to overthrow the former ruling class in order to enj 
its social privileges. They wanted to put the social ladder upad, 
down, but not to abolish it altogether.” 

The teachings of Bakounin and other anarchists, in fact, have 
been followed far more than any Socialist doctrine. 

Mr. Baikaloff gives us a good deal of interesting materia] 
concerning the “‘ Triangle ’’ system of control of the workers, 
and about the difference between the so-called Trade Unions 
in Russia (ef. Italy), and what we understand by the term, 
He explains, too, something of the mysteries of Bolshevist 
statistics, the difference between the Labour laws on paper 
and in practice, and to what extent piece-work rates have 
replaced payment by time—i.e., the seven-hours’ day pp. 
mised, with much ado, in 1927. Most of us will agree with him 
that the solution of Russia’s problem lies in the development 
of her agriculture. But the Soviets, on the other hand, with 
their doctrinaire obsession are staking their all on the State. 
Farm experiment in an attempt to make the small Communist 
class—which is in reality the party of Government officials— 
independent of the rest of the community. We commend 
Mr. Baikaloff’s book and his judgment that Bolshevism is the 
most colossal fraud ever imposed on the world to the senti- 
mentalists of our own Labour Party, for whom, he admits, 
he has chiefly written it. 

Those who have the time or inclination to study the inge- 
nious system of government of the various component parts 
of the vast unit, the U.S.S.R., will find all that they want in 
Mr. Batsell’s book. The relations between the various organs 
of the Party and the written constitution are here clearly 
described with excellent diagrams, as also the Soviet’s inge- 
nious treatment of the problem of nationalities, from which, 
indeed, Minority States have something to learn. Mr. Batsell 
is a research student of Harvard, and his work seems as 
thorough and objective as one could wish. But it is a book 
for the expert rather than for the ordinary reader. 


“A Billion Wild Horses” 


By Stuart Chase. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Since the publication of Erewhon, we have been constantly 
told that man has become the slave of the machine. That 
there is some truth in this indictment it is impossible to 
deny. In his stimulating and provocative new book, Men 
and Machines, Mr. Stuart Chase has set himself the task of 
analysing to what extent this statement is correct. It is 
only possible here to give the briefest summary of the many 
aspects of the mechanized life of to-day with which Mr. 
Stuart Chase deals, for his book covers an enormous field. 
It has no padding. On every page and, in fact, in every 
paragraph he has something significant to say about) this 
momentous problem, and he says it in such a way that not 
only economists and politicians, but every man or woman, 
with the welfare of humanity at heart, will certainly find the 
book profitable reading. 

The term ‘“ machine,” according to Mr. Stuart Chase, 
signifies ‘“‘any non-living contrivance to extend or modify 
the power of the body, or to refine the perception of the 
senses ’’—a comprehensive and, in our opinion, just definition. 
After discussing the “‘ anatomy” of machines, he surveys 
briefly their development throughout the ages. ‘‘ Engines 
did not come to save men the brutality of dull labour... 
they came because English traders wanted to increase their 
profits by making cheaper cotton to sell,” their value to 
humanity was not at first considered, and the first effects of 
machines were, as Mr. Hammond’s Town Labourer bears out, 
at first socially disastrous. But, from the middle of the last 
century, man has made an ever-growing attempt to control 
the slave-driving power of the machine. It is clear, however, 
from the following quotation that the machine still enslaves, 
at any rate, some people :— 


“In one of the great establishments manufacturing automobiles 
there is a room filled with punching machines. In front of each 
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-.» stands a worker: feeding it pieces of. steel by hand. A 
mack js geared to the mechanism, and to this lever the man is 
lever . by & handcuff locked to his wrist. As the punch comes 

= the lever moves back, taking the hand with it. If for any 
be a man wishes to leave the room, all the machinery must 
wroieeed and his. handcuffs unlocked by the foreman. To look 
tow tbe long room is to see machines, levers and men in unison 

“feed, punch, jerk back; feed, punch, jerk back . .. yet these 

~ orkers were handcuffed partly out of consideration for their 

bs: blood. Before the articulated levers were installed, they 
ere. despite the guards, continually losing their fingers and 
hee under the down-thrustof the- punch.” 

Not that Mr. Stuart Chase considers that all machine-tending 
js physically and psychologically harmful. By means of 
that magic measure, statistics, he is able to argue that in 
America—and it is surely in America that the mechanization 
of life is developed most widely—only a possible 5 per cent. 
ofa. total population of a hundred and five million are slaves 
to the machine. From the time when he is awakened in the 
morning by a patented alarm clock to the last tune on the 
gramophone before retiring to bed, Mr. Stuart Chase reckons 
that his own direct contact with machines does not average 
much.over two hours a day. He does not feel like a slave. 
And there are others whose direct contact with machines 
js certainly less than his. There are yet others, however, 
as.we have shown, whose serfdom is almost complete. It is 
also irrefutable that certain kinds of direct contact with 
machines are stimulating and “ ego-inflating,” for instance, 
driving a motor-car through traffic, or flying an aeroplane 
across the Atlantic: they satisfy our craving for power. 

’ $olittle research has been done with regard to the psycho- 
logical effect of contact with machines on various types of 
people that generalizations cannot fail to be worthless, but 
they are, at any rate, thought-provoking, as, for instance, 
the following extraordinary statement :— 

“Tn respect to inventing, inspecting and repairing machines 
we have a skilled, often a very highly skilled, occupation, where 
routine tends to be at a minimum, and one’s creative faculties at 
amaximum. It is replete with change of pace, and in many cases 
is as exciting as controlling a motor bus or a locomotive.” 

Mr. Stuart Chase works out a balance-sheet in which 
he shows the effects of the machine which are partly good and 
partly evil, and also the wholly good effects and the wholly 
bad effects. This balance-sheet is only, of course, the opinion 
of one man who has studied the problem very widely, but 
by no means exhaustively. He finds on the whole that 
the evil effects outweigh the good. The three most terrifying 
seem to be the menace of mechanical warfare (Mr. Stuart 
Chase considers war in the air to be the obvious and only 
method which it is necessary to consider), the ever-growing 
tension of our modern interlocked industrial structure, and 
the fact that if the world’s natural resources are wasted as 
they have hitherto been wasted, their supply must inevitably 
fail within a generation. 

Mr, Stuart Chase is of the opinion that so far machines have 
brought more misery than happiness into the world. He 
does not consider, however, that man is—or need be—a slave 
of the ‘billion wild horses’? which he has loosed upon 
the world—‘* he has allowed them to run unbridled, and his 
next great task is, by one method or another, to break them 
to his service.” 


Coutts’ - 


Coutts’: The History of a Banking House. 
Robinson. (Murray. lds.) 

Tue histories of banks, published from time to time to 
celebrate centenaries, are always impersonal and often 
severely technical. But the history of Coutts’ Bank is a 
happy exception to the rule. The firm has always cultivated 
the personal side of finance, and it has been guided by able 
men of strong individuality, maintaining the traditions of 
Thomas Coutts. Indeed, the fact that Mr. Robinson has 
been permitted to study the bank’s archives and give par- 
ticulars of its partners and its distinguished customers is 
in itself significant. Banking in general seems an inhuman 
subject, like the higher mathematics; but the story of 
Coutts’ is intensely human, and even romantic. 

A London goldsmith, George Middleton, and his partner, 
John Campbell, had a shop in St. Martin’s Lane in 1690. 
In'1754 a young Edinburgh merchant, James Coutts, came 
to London, married the niece of George Campbell, sole 
Partner in the firm, and was taken into partnership. James 


By Ralph M. 


Coutts, on Campbell’s death in 1761, took in his younger 
brother Thomas, and the firm became Coutts & Coutts. 
Thomas Coutts, who married his brother’s nursemaid, soon 
assumed the lead. In 1775 James was persuaded by Lord 
Chatham and other influential customers to sell out, and 
homas Coutts became the sole owner of the business. His 
second marriage to the young actress, Harriet Mellon, in 
1814, when he was seventy-eight, excited much comment 
but did not affect his bank. 

Much of Mr. Robinson’s book is devoted to selections 
from Thomas Coutts’ correspondence with the great men 
and women of his time. It is clear that they found in him 
a sagacious and kindly friend. Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, plagued him for an overdraft. Wellington 
asked him to advise about the purchase of an estate. Haydon 
thanked him for a timely loan. The more one knows of 
Thomas Coutts, the more one respects him. 

When Coutts ‘died in 1821, he left his widow a half-share 
in the bank and over £50,000 a year. She was very generous 
to her step-daughters, though she never earned their gratitude. 
She married the young Duke of St. Albans in 1827 and died 
in 1837, leaving her fortune and her half-share in Coutts’ 
to Angela, the youngest daughter of Sir Francis Burdett 
and Sophia Coutts, with the proviso that, should she marry 
a foreigner, her interest in the business should pass to one 
of her sisters. Angela Burdett-Coutts (1814-1906), whose 
untiring zeal for many good causes won her the friendship 
of Queen Victoria’and the title of Baroness, married in 1881 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, an American by birth who had been 
educated in England and had acted as her secretary. There- 
upon the Baroness’s sister, Mrs. Money, claimed the Coutts’ 
inheritance. By a friendly compromise the Baroness retained 
two-fifths of the income, with her houses in Piccadilly and 
at Highgate, for life ; at her death the whole property passed 
to her poet-nephew, Mr. Francis Money-Coutts, now Lord 
Latymer. It is noted that, while the Baroness had no share 
in the actual management of the bank, she provided lunch 
free of cost for the whole staff for many years—a custom 
which, so far as we know, no ordinary banking company 
has ever imitated. Mr. Robinson continues the story to 
the present day, and reminds us that in 1919 the bank was 
affiliated to the National Provincial Bank, while retaining 
its identity and preserving its age-long traditions. 


Lord Sandhurst’s Diary 


From Day to Day.. By Viscount Sandhurst. (Arnold. 18s.) 

“Tr it hid been a race,” writes Lord Sandhurst of one of 
his walking-backward evenings at.Court, “ Farquhar would 
have been disqualified for bumping, and he was never in 
step.’ As Lord Chamberlain, his life was surrounded by 
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pomp, but he. was never pompous, and always ready to see 


the funny side of things. 


, This book, like the man, is unassuming, direct, scrupulously 


fair, more than a little shrewd. Whatever Lord Sandhurst 
undertook, whether as Governor of Bombay, the Treasurer 
of.“ Bart.’s,” Censor of Plays, or organizing some Court 
function, things always ran smoothly ; and it was this innate 
rhythm or harmony—running through his diary as it did 
through his days—that brought him honour and _ success, 
rather than any ambition to shine. He understood men 
and their management. Labour, he foresaw during the 
War, was destined to come to the front after it ; it was the 
party of the future ; and although he hoped that that future 
would be distant, he wished the movement well in no 
ungrudging way. 

In all his judgments he was fair as well as generally far-sighted. 
Mr. Lloyd George was evidently his béte-noire, but he frequently 
records how well he speaks. Again: ‘ F. E. Smith is to be 
Lord Chancellor, amazing if half what I hear of him is true.” 
But later we find the diarist recording that he is “* an imposing 
figure, and, I think, will do much better than most think. 
He has a beautiful voice”; and after further acquaintance 
he sums him up as “a first-rate colleague.” 

But it is not as a politician that Lord Sandhurst’s chief 
inclinations lay. He hated fuss, publicity, the ignoble com- 
promises of party faction, and was never happier than when 
he could take an afternoon off to visit the Zoo, or to walk 
about in Kew Gardens. To their Majesties he was a loyal 
and devoted servant, and there are many passages in this 
diary that will be read with pleasure, not only by the older 
generation, who remember three reigns, but by all who 
would learn how much hard, inconspicuous and self-sacrificing 
work was undertaken by the King during the course of 
the War. 

- The book is full of good stories, not all new, but all of 
them amusing enough to be repeated and typical of the 
English gentleman of the old school, who, though he walked 
with kings, never lost the common touch. Moreover, there 
is the indefinable quality of a charming personality in every 
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page: here is a man who never tried to be grand or brill]; 

and who held all kinds of high offices, met all the most 
interesting people of the day, and achieved some nots) 

work, both as Lord Chamberlain and as hospital adminis, 
trator, without ever making an enemy. It is impossible to 
convey the attractive simplicity of this diary without readitig 
it, but once it is opened it will not easily be put down, .: 


Fictt 
Fact, Fun and Fancy 
The Wasted Island. By Eimar O’Duffy. (Macmillan. 1%, 6d.) 
Frost in April. By Malachi Whitaker. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) °+ 
Margaret Dashwood, or Interference. By Mrs. Francis Brown, 


(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
The Iron Man and the Tin Woman. By Stephen Leacock, 


(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) te 
The Way of Ecben. By James Branch Cabell. (Bodley Head, 
Yar8a:)*: - 


‘Fiction’ becomes an increasingly elastic term. In any 
case, the reviewing of it under the heading of “ fact ” would, 
perhaps, be a pardonable Irishism when applied to a novel 
like The Wasted Island. Mr. O’Duffy at his best achieves 
that sublimation of fact into truth which is the artist's 
business ; but sometimes his facts remain mere facts, and, 
as such, become obtrusive. In over five hundred pages he 
presents a picture of Irish history from the time of the Boer 
War to that of the Easter Rebellion of 1916. Bernard 
Lascelles, the central figure, is the son of a fashionable Dublin 
physician, who is a fanatical Protestant and Unionist, and 
who, while holding in scorn his wife’s belief in the Pope, 
has no doubt about his own infallibility. Nevertheless, Dr, 
Lascelles is under a pledge to train his boy as a Catholic, 
and Bernard is therefore sent to Ashbury, the English Public 
School, where ‘the Catholicism of English squires” is 
taught. Later, at the new Nationalist University in Dublin, 
he encounters the very different ‘* Catholicism of European 
democracy.” Yet none of the varied influences under which 
he comes can vie with that exercised by his adored uncle 
Christopher, the hero of his childhood. Christopher, a 
passionate Republican, dies fighting for the Boers, and, 
inspired by his memory as well as by letters from the dead 
man which are given to him on his twenty-first birthday, 
Bernard throws himself ardently into the Republican cause, 
and the story moves on, through phase after phase of the 


* pre-War and early-War years in Ireland, to the final 


catastrophe. 
The development—physical, mental and _ spiritual—of 
several of Bernard’s friends is followed almost as intimately 
as that of Bernard himself. The book abounds in good 
objective portraiture, in sound, natural dialogue, and in an 
immense variety of vividly drawn scenes, Irish and English. 
And yet, somehow, the story fails to move so well as it 
should through its characters, which become somewhat 
obscured in the profusion of detail. Mr. O’Duffy has chosen 
his title wisely ; for Ireland herself—the wasted island— 
is the true heroine of his pages. He himself, of course, 
takes the Republican side, and upholds it with passionate 
conviction. Yet he writes with restraint and without undue 
bitterness, and his book, however it be regarded as a novel, 
supplies a picture of recent Irish life which future historians 
should with advantage consult. i 
Mr. Whitaker is a new short-story writer in the now 
popular vein of Mr. A. E. Coppard. Or it would be truer 
to say that he-is an impressionist: who fails only when he 
attempts to be a story writer. As an impressionist he gives 
us realism in the true, and not merely the modern, sense. His 
characters are mostly poor people in an industrial town 
and the neighbouring countryside, and, so long as he strives 
after nothing more exciting, his brief glimpses into their lives 
display both insight and artistry. When, however, he is 
moved to devise some sort of plot, he needlessly ruins his 
effects. His clever little study of a group of excursionists 
returning from a day’s outing is, for example, rendered 
merely irritating by the sudden disaster which overtakes the 
train. As a portrayer of human nature Mr. Whitaker 
promises to have considerable gifts. He can afford to leave 
murder and sudden death to the specialists in that line, - 
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GENERAL 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Memoirs of 
A Fox-Hunting Man 
Illustrated by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


With seven full-page plates, and many smaller drawings. 
The coloured end-papers and jacket are also designed by 
Mr. Nicholson. _ ais, net, 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
The Wet Flanders Plain 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, in the Evening Standard: ‘An admir- 
able account of an after-war visit to the Belgian battlefields.’ 
Mr. HumBert Wo tre, in the Observer: ‘Easily the best anti- 
war book written in English.’ 55. net. 


MONTGOMERY BELGION 


Our Present 
Philosophy of Life 


According to Bernard Shaw, Gide, Freud, 
and Bertrand Russell 
Morninc Post: ‘Mr. Belgion applies his sanative needie to 
four bell-wethers of the modern flock . . . with such effect 
that the wind fairly whistles from their deflating sides.’ 
Mr. Rosert Lynp, in the Daily News: “Mr. Belgion has 
performed a piece of work that greatly needed to be done. ... 
One only hopes that the war between tradition and heresy 
will spread. Mr. Belgion has fired a very effective shot.’ 
125. 6d. net. 


MARY CONGER VANAMEE 
Vanamee 


Eveninc News: ‘Few famous men have had monuments to 

their memory. so touching and stirring as Parker Vanamee’s 

life story.’ 

LiverPoot Post: ‘This extraordinarily beautiful book.’ 
10s. 6d. net. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
Andrew Marvell 


No. 1 of The Poets on the Poets. ScoTsMAN: ‘We welcome this 

study for iis own sake, and also as the first number of a 

series that promises to be more than usually interesting.’ 
35. 6d. net. 


T. S. ELIOT 
Dante 


No. 2 of The Poets on the Poets. British WEEKLY: ‘It throws 
light on Dante, and incidenitally‘on Mr. Eliot himself. ‘With 
evéry fresh critical work, Mr. Eliot makes his position more 
secure: we have had no one of his critical stature in this 
country since Matthew Arnold.’ 3s. 6d. net. 


GERTRUDE LEIGH 


New Light on 
The Youth of Dante 


Develops the remarkable theory that the Inferno is at once 
Dante’s own autobiography and a satire on ecclesiastical 
misrule. 155. net. 


The Ariel Poems 


Nos. 18-24, by W. B. Yeats, A. E., Walter de la Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton, James Stephens, T. S: Eliot, Pcter 
Quennell. 

Limited, signed editions, 7s. 6d. net each. 


15. net each. 





DENEYS REITZ 


Commando 


Spectator: ‘A book of surpassing interest and strength . . . 
achieves a greatness never before reached in the history of 
the Boers’ fight against overwhelming odds.’ 

GENERAL Sir JAN HAMILTON, in the Observer: ‘Commando is 
stuffed with interest . . . contains several superfine descrip- 
tions. The storming of Pieters Heights beats cockfighting or 
Tolstoy or almost anything but Homer.’ 

MANcHE:T:R GuarbIAN: ‘No more thrilling story of adven- 
ture has been written in our time.’ 15s. net. 


FICTION 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 
The Beautiful Years 


Dairy TeLecrapu: ‘A tender, beautifully balanced tale 
that delights one at every turn.’ 

Mr. FRANK SWINNERTON, in the Evening News: ‘The 
naturalness of the book is almost perfect.’ 75. 6d. net. 


J. D. BERESFORD 
The Meeting Place 


OsseRveER: ‘Neither by. those who want to write short 
stories nor by those who want to read them should this 
story be missed.’ 7s. Gd. net. 


GEORGE MANNING-SANDERS 
Drum and Monkey 


MorninG Post: ‘Emphatically, an original and penetrating 
piece of work.’ 

JOHN 0’ Lonpon’s WEEKLY: ‘The connoisseur of the unusual 
cannct afford to overlook Drum and Monkey.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


VALENTINE DOBREE 
The Emperor’s Tigers 


Grascow Heratp: ‘To this remarkable work: the word 
“brilliant” may justly be applied, since it is both original 
and true, witty and profound.’ 

SaturpAy Review: ‘The jaded reader will find The 
Emperor’s Tigers a grateful change after a diet of realistic 
fiction.’ 6s. net. 


ALEXIS KIVI 
Seven Brothers 


EveryMAN: ‘A magnificent story magnificently told, and 

rich with the feeling of humanity. ... Kivi’s work should be 

universally known.’ 

MAncuesTER GuarpiAn: ‘A work of undoubted genius.’ 
75. 6d. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
The Apes 


Srar: ‘Not for long have I read a book so thoroughly en- 
joyable. For humorous satire it is without equal. It is a 
book that can stand the test of keing read not once but 
countless times.’ 6s. net. 


My Best Story 


An Anthology of Stories chosen by their own Authors. 
Among the authors represented are: Arnold Bennett, 
A. E. W. Mason, Hugh Walpole, Somerset Maugham, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

Specrator: ‘An opportunity for comparing the powers of 
some of the best known writers of fiction of this century. . . . 
A ollection of very good stories, worth anyone’s while to 
possess.” 75. Gd. net. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 





EITHER— 


THE THING 


ESSAYS BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(7s. 6d. net) 


OR— 


ESSAYS “ivanes 


THE OPALESCENT 
PARROT 
BY 


ALFRED NOYES 
(7s. 6d. net) 


OR— 


BOTH! 





SHEED AND WARD 
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war Christmas books.’ Observer 


DR. DOLITTLE 
IN THE MOON 


Told and illustrated by 
HUGH LOFTING 
7s. 6d. net 


‘The best books for children that have been written 


in the last fifty years.’ Irish Statesman 


NOISY NORA 
FOR VERY SMALL FOLK 
gs. 6d. net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S GARDEN 
7s. 6d. net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S CARAVAN 
7s. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF DR. DOLITTLE 
New Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net. Also 6s. net 


DR. DOLITTLE’S POST OFFICE 
7s. 6d. net 


THE VOYAGES OF DR. DOLITTLE 
7s. 6d. net 
DR. DOLITTLE’S CIRCUS 
7s. 6d. net 
DR. DOLITTLE’S ZOO 
7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE BEDFORD SQUARE 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 





OF 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Illustrated : 10s. 6d. net 


DO WHAT YOU WILL 
Aldous Huxley 
7s, Od, net 


A HIGH WIND IN 
JAMAICA 


Richard Hughes 
7s, 6d, net 
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‘ ‘Che Hest 


Christmas Hooks 


will be found at 


The Times Book Club 





OUNTRY readers are specially requested 


to write for,our thirty-two page catalogue, 


which contains a carefully selected list of the 
books most suitable for Christmas Presents. 








We pay carriage.on all orders of £2 
and upwards 
and 
We deliver free by our Motors in 
most districts within a 20-mile 
radius. 




















Write for the Christmas Catalogue. 








+ THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
| 42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
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‘ Mrs. Francis Brown is a great-grand-niece of Jane Austen, 
and she has obviously enjoyed the quiet fun of describing 
the later fortunes of one of her illustrious ancestor’s minor 
. Margaret Dashwood, now twenty-one, is living 
alone with her mother at Barton Cottage, near Exeter. 
Various “ polite” suitors, including the obnoxiously com- 
t and persistent young Vicar, compete for her favour, 
and Margaret has to battle against every kind of interference 
pefore she takes the law into her own hands and elopes with 
the impecunious naval officer to whom her heart is pledged. 
The attempt to carry on the work of the great is so rarely 
successful that we approached this book with misgiving. 
But a portion of ‘‘ Jane’s”’ mantle certainly seems to have 
fallen upon Mrs. Brown, who has captured the authentic 
atmosphere to a remarkable degree. 
. We have often found Mr. Leacock’s humour too broad 
for our liking. It is with the greater pleasure, therefore, that 
we express enthusiasm for his latest volume, with its fifty odd 
glimpses into futurity, in which we see present tendencies 
—in science, invention, social life, literature, journalism, 


‘ sport, and so on—carried to their logical extremes. The 


jron man and the tin woman of the title are robots so 
mechanically perfected that they can perform for their 
human representatives the painful business of becoming 
engaged and going through the marriage service in church— 
leaving, of course, to their human representatives themselves 
the joy of the honeymoon. Another story full of delicious 
sting is that which describes a party of American sightseers 
“doing” the world in a day in an aerial charabanc of 1950. 
The whole book is the more delightfully funny because its 
satire is of the best kind that conveys an implicitly serious 
criticism of life. 

The Way of Ecben, the work of another famous American 
writer, will not be to everybody’s taste, but will appeal to 
readers who enjoy fantasy shot through with allegorical 
significance and inspired by a spiritual ideal. The story is 
that of a mythical king who renounces everything, including 
the most beautiful woman in the world, to follow a dream. 
Mr. Cabell once again shows exquisite skill in word painting, 
and satire redeems his idealism from sentimentality. He 
is still so fresh and spontaneous, in spite of his fifty years, 
that we hope he will reconsider his decision—expressed in 
some appended essays—to write no more. May the Dream, 
which he says our young people have temporarily lost, con- 
tinue to lure him on! 

GILBERT THOMAS, 


SOLDIERS OF: MISFORTUNE. By P. C. Wren. (John 
Murray. ‘7s. 6d.)—There can be no doubt that Mr. Wren has 
written another best-seller: all the necessary ingredients are 
here—drama, chivalry and gentiemanliness, a quixotic hero, 
the applause of the ring, and the faith of good women. These 
things alone would secure big sales for a wad of the most high- 
falutin journalese, but the author of Beau Geste has added 
other and more enduring qualities to the story of Otho Belléme, 
who “ loved chivalry, truth and honour, freedom and courtesy, 
but was head-strong, stubborn, romantical and most unwise.” 
He has done that very difficult thing, made a servant and not 
a master of romance, and so, even though he does stretch the 
arm of coincidence to its utmost reach, the temptation to make 
a happy ending is diverted by the stronger claims of likelihood, 
and sentimentality always gives way to humour. Readers who 
may be disappointed to learn that the “* Soldiers of Misfortune ” 
are not, until the last chapter, soldiers of the Foreign Legion, 
will soon be reconciled to this story of a heavy-weight cham- 
pion, which is as full of zest and excitement as anything the 
author has given us. There is not one dull moment in the 
history of Otho Belléme, son of an English aristocrat and a 
good plain cook. 


A MODERN COMEDY. By John Galsworthy. (Heineman. 
8s. 6d.)—It is not long since the last of the novels included in 
this volume was published separately—and, of course, re- 
viewed in these columns. Obviously, then, 4 Modern Comedy 
is to be considered in the main as a timely commercial under- 
taking—and a highly successful one it has been. Those who 
did not get the separate novels as they appeared will certainly 
find it worth their while to possess this : that is to say, if they 
already have the Forsyte Saga, which is immeasurabiy the 
more important of the two. Nor, in fact, can the second be 
considered without reference to the first ; for taken by itself 

Modern Comedy, when all its merits have been enumerated, 

hardly the qualities of real greatness, but together with the 
Forsyte Saga it becomes an epic:about the comparative great- 
hess of which (in these times when novelists are as common as 


magpies and as acquisitive) there can be no doubt whatever : 
an epic only a little weak and uncertain towards the close. 
Soames, yes, Soames is magnificent to the day of his rather 
surprisingly arranged death; and when will the very-moderns 
admit that in the matter of writing, as it were through the 
mind of Soames, Galsworthy has n their master? But 
the young people—well, can we always quite believe in them ? 

ly, there are passages here which bore us to the extent 
of skipping half-a-dozen pages in the hope of finding something 
interesting: which never happened with the Forsyte Saga. 
But what an achievement the whole thing is ! 


MILLENNIUM. By Temple Thurston. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Temple Thurston’s new book is a psychological study of a 
youns girl’s sex-consciousness and fears. The life of Anne 

endred is a series of jolts and shocks. As a child of eight she 
is first made aware of a lurking nastiness in life, because her 
father was scandalized at her immodesty in bathing naked in 
@ pool with her small brother. The memory remains. As a 
school-girl she becomes aware that her mother is in love with 
her father’s curate. Mrs. Pendred commits suicide, and Anne 
becomes engaged to a friend of her brother, but he shocks her 
by his ardour. Then her father marries his dead wife’s nurse, 
and once more Anne is startled by visions of surreptitious and 
elderly love-making. She escapes to London, where she is 
perpetually dogged by a bogy of sex, which assumes many 
different guises. Mr. Thurston spares us nothing in this 
dreadful study of a young girl, very afraid and defiantly fas- 
tidious. The account of her miserable adventures is admirably 
told, but it is difficult to regard her as entirely normal, or to 
feel that her abnormality is quite justified. So far as one can 
gather, Mr. Thurston’s purpose is to show up the folly of 

rents who refuse to tell their children the facts of life, but 

e does not allow for the development of natural instincts. 

Anne is undoubtedly the victim of very bitter circumstances, 

but she is a victim who receives no vestige of help from 
herself—until the very last chapter. 


THE W. PLAN. By Graham Seton. (Thornton Butterworth. 
%s. 6d.)—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, “ Sapper,” Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau and Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson all praise 
this story. So do we, for in spite of its faults it is certainly 
thrilling and reads as if parts of it must be true. It would 
have been a really first-rate novel of adventure had the author 
not attempted to include a love story. ‘‘ We can sit in the wood, 
youand I, Rosa,and love. And have you brought the plans with 
you, Rosa?” Thus the hero, who has been landed by aeroplane 
in the midst of enemy territory and has recently murdered an 
innocent German with a spanner, and stripped the corpse of 
its clothes. He is now hot on the trail of a plan destined to 
blow a breach through miles of our defences, and should be 
attending to business instead of dallying with an anaemic 
Fraulein, even though she does lend him money. (Incidentally, 
it is hard to believe that such an efficient spy should have 
entered Germany without a mark in his pockets.) Yet this 
is a book to read. The murder is so well described that we have 
an uncomfortable feeling that it really happened. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weckly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Marjorie Forbes Smith, 
49 Meadway, N.W. 11, for the following :— 


Questions on “Poets and Authors ” 


Who said, and of whom ? :— 
1. That he was “no sigher in shades” ? 
2. ‘“‘ He talked far above singing ” ? 
3. That he was ‘a fingerpost to beauty” 2? 
hess was once a bashful youth. 
His modesty was such. 
That one might say [to say the truth], 
He rather had too much.” ? 
5. “He could scarcely look out of a window in the twilight 
without seeing something hitherto hidden from mortal eyes” ? 
6. “ A star is always shining in my brain, which has led me on 
and ever will” ? 
7. (a) ‘“‘ A line of *s is a lever to lift the immortal spirit ” ? 
(b) “—— hallows any page on which his reverend name 
appears ” ? 
8. ‘‘ The true harvest of my daily life... 
caught, a segment of rainbow clutched ” ? 
9. ‘It appears that would a genius ensure himself immortality 
he must brush his hair and keep his temper ” ? 

10. That he “loved the principle of Beauty in all things” ? 

1l. ‘The light of his genius shone into my soul like the sun’s 
rays glittering in the puddles of the road” ? 

12. ‘‘ For the thoughts of - would be full of all the things that 
men care for—old friends, and old inns, and memory, and the good- 
ness of God” ? 

13. ‘‘I am so small a pinch of dust, a tear would make a puddle 
of ine” ? 








is a little star-dust 





Answers will be found on page 831. 
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Some Books of the Week 
(Continued from page 818.) 

That distinguished soldier, Sir Aylmer Haldane, has 
produced a really admirable history of his family. The 
Haldanes of Gleneagles (Blackwood) is not merely a handsome 
quarto with pedigrees and portraits, but is also a serious 
contribution to Scottish and English history. The Haldanes 
are first heard of on the Borders, but appear also in Perthshire 
in the days when Bruce was fighting for Scottish independence. 
A Haldane was killed at Dunbar. Another worked for the 
Union of 1707, was returned to Westminster and suffered much 
loss at the hands of the Jacobite army in 1715. General 
Haldane governed Jamaica in 1758-9 and was at the taking 
of Martinique. In our own day the family has fully upheld 
its fine traditions in many spheres of activity. The account 
of the late Lord Haldane is of special interest. 

* * * * 


Mr. W. A. S. Hewins has recorded his experiences of political 
and economic work in two formidable volumes entitled The 
Apologia of an Imperialist (Constable, 30s.) As Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s economic adviser and secretary of the Tariff 
Commission of 1903, Mr. Hewins played a considerable part 
for some years. Neither the country nor his own party have 
endorsed his fiscal views. But in so far as Mr. Hewins has 
sought to promote a better understanding between Great 
Britain and the Dominions, his work has served a useful 
purpose. He has much to say about the turns and twists of 
the party game, especially during and after the War. But 
he-has always tended to play a lone hand and his statements 
about particular incidents must be read with caution, because 
he had no great liking or respect for any of his leaders except 
Mr. Chamberlain and—in his later years—Lord Balfour. 
Mr. Hewins recalls with justifiable pride his share in establish- 
ing the London School.of Economics in 1895 and his eight 
years’ term of office as its first director. 

* * * % 


Mr. Arnold Hodson, formerly a Consul and now a Governor, 
is an indefatigable traveller.. Where Lions Reign (Skeffington, 
18s.) is an account of his travels during his consulate at*Maji 
in south-western Abyssinia. It is a restless book: the 
author is never still, but for ever walking, observing, shooting, 
opening up new routes through a most chaotic country, 
golfing his way across mountains and deserts, a connoisseur 
of cheroots and’a sartorial tatterdemalion, often faint but 
always pursuing his tantalizing will-o’-the-wisp, the Border. 
Brigands and lions and poachers kept Mr. Hodson alert, but 
wars and rumours of wars did not prevent him discovering 
new butterflies or compiling a new map, which should have 
been included in the book to make it more easily under- 
standable. His orthography is refreshingly original, and such 
an apothegm as “I hate old men, they are so cunning,” tells 
us more about Mr. Hodson than could a whole biography. 


* * * * 


Miss Lucy Allen Paton pays graceful tribute to Malory, 
and it is no mean achievement to have made Malory live 
again throughout over three hundred pages of translation 
from the French sources of our Lancelot legend. It is an 
admirable translation, scholarly without being pedantic, 
archaic without being archaistic, charming both to the eye 
and ear. Sir Lancelot of the Lake (Routledge, 18s.), delight- 
fully illustrated from medieval originals, is certainly a book to 

ossess, and maintains the high standard of the Broadway 

fedieval Library. The material of this book has been 
judiciously selected and pieced together to give the history 
of Sir Lancelot’s life and his achievements in the service of 
Queen Guinevere, and in addition to its intrinsic interest and 
charm it gives a valuable picture of French chivalry of the 
thirteenth century. . The translation is prefaced by an intro- 
duction which gives a lucid account of the author’s sources, 
but we remain obdurate in believing that Guinevere was 
something more than a fay, and the legend of Sir Lancelot 
something more than an exquisite myth. 

* * i * 


The layman as well as the specialist will find much to 
interest him in Man and Animals in the New Hebrides, by 
John R. Baker (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). The book consists of 
disconnected essays on a variety of special topics which 
Dr. Baker investigated in the course of two visits to the 
New Hebrides: it is clearly written and generous in its 
acknowledgments... The chapter on depopulation is interesting 
as the contribution of a biologist to this vcxod problem, but 
we are not convinced that Dr. Baker is justified in his some- 
what cursory dismissal of the views of Codrington and Rivers. 
He is on surer ground when he leaves man and turns to 
animals, and nothing could be better than his treatment of 
that strange curiosity, the intersexual pig. The student of 
primitive psychology will observe with interest that Dr. Baker 
considers that the ‘seven-fold native. classification of inter- 
sexual pigs ‘is sufficiently precise to be used in a scientific 
account of the abnormality.” ; 


contains a learned but controversial introduction, two essq 


_adumbrated here. 


_and the outside world is provided 


._propaganda, ( 
“** principles *’ of the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., and there- ' 
‘fore in refusing to recognize its Government the United | 
‘States is entirely within its rights, by all the tenets of inter- 


Soviet Government. 
simply a matter of law. 


‘for political reasons. It 
Soviet Government: for political reasons.” 
hand, while the fiction is preserved that there are no: 


—— 


Hajji Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar’s-new: Translation of the Ho 
Qur-dn (from S. M. S. Faruque, The Mosque, Woking, 12s, 6d.) 


on the life of the Prophet, a useful summary ‘of the Book, 


‘chapter by chapter, and the new text. Much that the 
distinguished Hajji says about the malice and mala 


of Sale is justifiable. To take one point alone, Sale made 
the Prophet say of God that He “ gave evident miracles to 
Jesus, the Son of Mary,” where the word means “ signs,” 
or “ proofs,” and is so translated by Sale himself a few verses 
further on. There is no doubt that the Koran (as we prefer 


-to spell it) and Muhammed have both suffered at the hands 
‘of Christian writers, and that the wrongs done by prejudice : 
_and propaganda are only now being put right by Islamic 


scholars such as the author. But whether his translation 


has the force and fire of the earlier versions, suspect though - 


they be, we take leave to doubt. Accuracy is all very well, 
but the sonorous rhythms of Muhammed’s Arabic are untrans. 
latable; and we prefer Palmer’s rendering—‘t when the 
heaven shall be flayed and when hell shall: be set ablaze *— 
to the lesser virility of ‘when the covering of the sky is 
peeled.” But no one who studies Islam can afford to 


‘neglect this important contribution to a great subject. 


2% * * * 
Who, except a mathematician here and there, has heard 


‘of Professor Ramanujan, of whom an English scientist said 
‘that “‘ every positive integer was one of his personal friends ” ? 
- Or of Professor Meghnad Saha of Allahabad who has discovered ° 
‘formule describing the effects of heat on individual atoms ? 


The latter is one of the greatest physicists in the world: 


‘Mr. J. G. Crowther tells us about him in Short Stories in Science 


(Routledge, 5s.), and of Professor Raman of Culcutta, whose 
** Raman effect ’’ is so complicated that it cannot even be 
India only occupies a small section, 
however, in this fascinating book ; which also deals, among 
many other articles, with ‘‘ Harnessing Volcanic Steam,” 


‘* Power From Tropical Seas,” ‘“‘ Smashing the Atom,” and 


** Liquid Stars.” It is as exciting as a good detective story, 


and happens to be the true story of our own times. 


* * * * 
A useful analysis of the relationship between Soviet Russia 
y Dr. Frederick Lewis 
Schuman in American Policy toward Russia since 1917 (Martin ° 


‘Lawrence, 10s.). The author is Instructor in Political Science 
‘at the University of Chicago. As he sees the State Depart- 
‘ment’s policy of non-recognition, it is impossible to separate 
:the legalistic and political arguments, still less to differentiate 


as between economic and_ political factors. Undoubtedly 
repudiation and_ confiscation have been 


national law. Even so, there are, by the same token, some ., 
equally legitimate Soviet counter-claims. There is a no less 
plausible logical defence for the attitude taken up by the 
And in practice recognition is not’ 
** Recognition was immediately 
extended to the Provisional Government of March 1917: 
has been. withheld from the 
~ On the other, 


restrictions (since 1921) on American business men in™ 


their trading activities with Soviet Russia, in practice, of 


course, long-term credits are refused, and trade is fatally 
hampered because, failing recognition, Russian gold is not 


accepted by the Federal Reserve Banks or the Mint, and the 


ban on the flotation of securities is maintained. Strictly 
speaking, the Wall Street ban is not affected by the issue of 
diplomatic relations, for loans are refused, on principle, to 


‘those States which have not funded their War debts. Actually 
the official American policy accepts the thesis of the Bolshevist 


extremists, and the extremists on the other side, that violent , 


‘conflict between Russia. and the world outside. Russia is. 


inevitable ; it is based, that is to say, on the hypothesis of 
war. This is rank heresy in these days of the Peace Pact, and 
American statesmanship dedicated to the task of constructing 


‘a world at peace. For this and many other contingent reasons 


the author evidently hopes that President Hoover will reverse ' 


the engines, and seek ‘to deal constructively with present - 


realities.” This is clearly a case where wisdom and expediency | 


should prevail over legalistic pretexts and “ metaphysical. 


* * * *. 
Four Months’ Camping in the Himalayas, by-Dr. W. G. N. 


distinctions.” 


‘Van Der Sleen (Philip Allan; 21s.) tells of the teur:of a Dutch 
‘scientist and his wife in the mountains. surrounding Simla, 
‘under the shadow of Kailas, Nanda Devi and other giants. 
‘There is something here about shooting, camping, devil 
‘dances, the sacrifice of goats, and useful geographical and » 
geological information ; it is not a thrilling book, but well ; 
illustrated, simple, sincere. ; 
certain class of reader, such as this reviewer, to whose mind }; 
‘and eyes the Great White Brethren are @ constant lures. 2°: 


Its themé will find for it 4) 
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CLEMENCEAU’S 


“In the Evening 
of My Thought ” 
30s. net 


——also 


Two volumes. Frontispiece. 














SIR CECIL SPRING A FISHERMAN’S LOG . 
RICE’S LETTERS By MAJOR. G. L. ASHLEY 
2 volumes. 2nd Imp. DODD. Woodcuts. 10s. net 
30s. net 
THE DILEMMA IN THE ART OF GOOD 
INDIA 15s. net anions 7s. 6d. net 
By SIR RECINACRADDOCK. By ANDRE L,. SIMON. 
PULLING STRINGS IN TALE OF THE TWO 
CHINA LOVERS 
By W. F. TYLER. 15s. net By PIUS I. 10s. 6d. net 














MEDIAEVAL LATIN 
LYRICS 


By Helen Waddell. 21s. net 


R. Ellis Roberts in The Guardian: “Latin is a live 
language. It is by her belief in this truth, and her 
astonishing power to persuade sensitive readers of it, that 
Miss Waddell attained a position by her Wandering 
Scholars, which her new book will indefinitely enhance.” 


By the same author: 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS. 21s. net 











— Ons TAB 


10-12 Orange St WC 2 
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Mudie’s 
Guaranteed 
Library Service 


is a great boon to the reader who wants the newest 
and best books at once. It means that Mudie’s 
guarantee to procure any book in circulation—buying 
it specially for you if necessary. This service covers 
every class of book—Fiction, History, Biography, 
Travel, Science, &c.; 


also the latest French, German, and Italian 
novels and those in 6 other languages. 


EVERY NEW BOOK 





is on sale at Mudie’s on the day of publication, and 
can be supplied to you immediately, no matter 
where you live. 


Mudie’s Book Service covers the world. 


Audies 
for Books 


THIRTY NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Invective « Abuse 
AN ANTHOLOGY. By HUGH KINGSMILL 
Extracts from Skelton, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Pope, Swift, Johnson, Churchill, 
Carlyle, Whistler, Shaw, Wells, etc. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


First Five Reviews 
““ New, brilhant and necessary. Mr. 
Kingsmill deserves our violent grati- 
tude. A remarkable treasury. Not 
the smallest part of the fun 1s contained 
in Mr. Kingsmill’s own preface and 
introductory notes. He has an eye for 
cant and hypocrisy.” —TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 

“ Mr. Kingsmill has had a happy idea, 
. . . his notes alone make the volume 
worth buying.” —THE OBSERVER. 

** An entertaining volume . . . rollicking 
speeches and terrific onslaughts.”— 
A. C. GARDINER (2 column review). 
“* Fascinating. A delight to the mind and 
a tonic to the spirit.” —LIvERPOOL Post. 
“A real gem. Mr. Kingsmill’s critical 
comments are on fire with the ardour of 
his subject.’—SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 


Burke 


THE FOUNDER OF 


Conservatism 


A CRITICAL STUDY. By A.A.B., 
reprinting “A letter to a Noble Lord.” 


Cr. 8vo. With frontispiece. 7S. 
FIRST REVIEW. 

“ Caustic criticism. . Vigorous and in- 

cisive. . A. A.B. has much that ts of the 

utmost importance to say of Conservatism 


past and present.”—DaILy MaIL (lead- 
ing article and 2 column review). 


R. S. Surtees 


THE FIRST FINELY PRINTED COMPLETE 
LIMITED EDITION NOW READY. 
The new edition of the Surtees novels 
aims not only at rescuing a great writer 
from depreciation but at introducing to 
a new generation two of the greatest of 
English book-illustrators—John Leech and 
Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz”). The text 
and illustrations (90 full-page plates beauti- 
fully coloured by hand and nearly 300 in 
black and white) are from the First 
Editions in the British Museum. 
Royal 8vo, 10 volumes, bound in scarlet linen buckram. 
Boxed. Sold in sets only, £17 tos. met the set. 


Only a very few sets remain 


6d. 


.— EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE== 
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7 NEW NOVEL OF COUNTRY HOUSE LIFE 


WINDLESTRAWS 


She tried to find her husband a mistress; her 
lover a wife. 

HILDA GOODWAY : “ Full of scenes of great 

beauty which dwell in the memory, it holds the 

really absorbed interest of the reader to the very 

end.”—D. Telegraph. 


-Keerboskloof 


GERALD GOULD (in Observer) : 

“A good book . . . we get the double 

thrill of a ‘straight ’ story of passion 

and ‘a detective yarn.” 

CLEMENCE DANE (Dy. Mirror): 

' © Keerbaskloof should not be missed.” 
HORACE THOROGOOD (E. Stan- 
dard) : 

“The portraiture is good; 

“holds.” 

“ The veldt lives again in this passionate 

‘ novel. Keerboskloof is vividly alive.” 

—Sketch. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Miss Welby at Steen 


“Mr. Marshall in his most gracious mood.” 
—S. Times. 


LADY TROUBRIDGE 


Exit Marriage ? 





“Spr4tVmroZz 


the drama 


rhb dele 


WA 





RALPH ‘STRAU S: 














Lirates for Christmas ! 


SCOURGE 


OF THE INDIES 


Buccaneers, Corsairs, Filibusters . 
MAURICE BESSON 


Recommended by the Book Society 


This volume may well lay claim to be 
the most beautiful book of the autumn 
publishing season. It is at any rate 
the Pirate Book of the year, an account 
of the lives and exploits of the most 
famous buccaneers in the West Indies. 
At a time when peace made Europe 
seem unexciting, lively spirits were at- 
tracted by the glamour of the New 
World in the Tropics, where boldness 
and- lack of scruple yielded a rich 
reward. Here are real pirates, which 
should be compared with their brethren 
of A High Wind in Jamaica. 


With 5 colour plates and 140 half tones, 
4to. 42s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE 




















Life, Love and Marriage + °« « With the London stage as the 
‘background. 


HILDA GOODWAY: “She knows feminine a nature, and 
has a mature understanding of life.”—Dy. Telegraph. 


H.M. THE OUEENL 


Has graciously accepted a copy of 


“rr WHITECHURCH’S 


BRILLIANT NOVEL First and Last 


HOLLOWAY HORN 


The Intruder 


“Skilled amalyst of character . . can handle a delicate 
situation with discretion and judgment. "—Sunday Times. 











Recent Detective Novels 


EDGAR WALLACE 


The Golden Hades 


FREEMAN WILLS CROFT 


The. Box-Office Murders 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 


Partners in Crime 


LYNN BROCK 


The M endip Mystery 


ANTHONY BERKELEY 


The . Piccadilly Murder 


FRANCIS D. GRIERSON 


The Yellow Rat - 
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“A Literary Masterpiece” 


THE WOMEN 
OF CAIRO 


_ By 
GERARD DE NERVAL 


Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Conrab ELPHINSTONE, 


I 


Sunday Times— 


“It may best be described as a vision of 
dreamland seen through the eyes of a 
dreamer, for the Orient he so loved and 
depicted with such exquisite grace ts a thing 
of the past. Beneath the magic pen of 
De Nerval that now-extinct life lives with 
an existence at once real and phantas- 
magoric. There is about the whole book a 
curious incommunicable atmosphere which 
differentiates it from any other of the kind 
to which it belongs. Both an historical 
document and a literary masterpiece.” 
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Two volumes, 706 pages. 25s. net the set. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Report of the Competition 


asked our readers to do a very difficult thing: to give 


‘efnitions of wit and humour with an example of each, 
jut We feel that the judging of this competition is an even 


ore difficult task. For very often what one person will 
nsider wit, another will consider humour, and vice versa. 
In desperation, the present writer looked up the word 
* humour ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and found con- 
firmation of his worst fears on discovering that this omniscient 
tome considers “ humour” to be a term which “ not only 
refuses to be defined, but in a sense boasts of -being inde- 
finable.”. Most people—but not everybody—are ‘agreed that 
jumour is more genial in its attitude than wit, that humour 
als to the emotions and wit to the intellect. Mr. James 
all defines humour as “temperamental wit”: wit, as 
«intellectual humour”; Miss F. A. Hicks puts the same 
jdea very neatly into different words: ‘ Humour might be 
defined as the mirth of the heart, wit as the mirth of the 
intellect.” The derivations and old uses of the two words 
testify to this distinction. Humour refers to the admixture 
of moods to the temperament. Wit refers to the faculty 
of perceiving, and is a cousin of vision, idea, and wisdom. 
We award the prize of five guineas to Dr. C. R. Haines for 
his interesting and entertaining entry printed below :— 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Humour is much more difficult to define than wit, being, as it is, 
much more diffuse and diversified, and capable of being expressed 
verbally, pictorially and even by gesture (teste Charlie Chaplin). 
There is also an unconscious humour. Moreover wit appeals only 
to human beings, while humour can be attributed to animals and 
birds, such as elephants, monkeys, dogs and crows. The best 
concise definition of humour is perhaps the one attributed to 
Anna Evans, though Mr. Postgate in a recent number of the Listener 

ut it to the credit of Mr. J. B. Priestley. It is ‘‘ Thinking in jest, 
while feeling in earnest.” It is from its shortness necessarily 
inadequate. 

Wit, then, may be said to appeal more to the mind, and humour 
more to the emotions, the seat of wit being in the brain, of humour 
in the midriff. Wit evokes from us a smile, while humour tickles 
usinto laughter.. They differ in fact somewhat as a merry thought 
differs from a funny bone. But we may differentiate them more 
seriously in a quatrain thus :— 


“In things incongruous hid they find 
Analogies with subtle art, . 
Wit with the searchlight of the mind, 
Humour with moving of the heart.” 
DEFINITIONS. 

Wit.—Intellectual legerdemain, or the lightning perception, in 
things outwardly incongruous, of some subtle analogy, vividly and 
tersely expressed. 

Example :-— 4 
“A certain orator in Parliament yawned in the middle of his ow 
speech, at which naive expression of his feelings a member of the 
House sitting near whispered to his neighbour, ‘‘ The man is not 
without taste, but he usurps our functions.” 

Humour.—By contrasting the obvious application of a thing with 
some totally unlooked-for aspect of it, presented in caricature, half 
seriously, half jestingly, it both amuses and teaches by making us 
laugh and think. 

Example :— 

The champion bore of a club went up to a fellow member and 
said, ‘‘ I was never so insulted in my life, I have been offered £100 
to resign from the club. What should you do?” The other 
answered: ‘‘ Wait a bit, you will get a better offer.” ‘ 

Meadowleigh, Petersfield. ©. R. Hares, M.A., D.D., F.S.A. 


‘In the entry, which we quote below, the subtle distinction 
between wit and humour is admirably demonstrated. 

“Humour finds fun in life: Wit finds words for humour. 

Example :— : 

* Wit.—Kindly Professor to Needy Student: ‘‘ You want a new 
coat, my lad, that one is too short for you.” Needy Student’: 
“Oh, it’ll be long enough before I get a new one!” i 

. Humour.—The kindly Professor desired to share ‘his amusement. 
80 when he met his class he told them, ‘‘ Young Needy made such 
& smart reply when I remarked his coat was too short. He said 
it would be a long time before he got a new one. Receiving blank 
stares instead of the laughter he expected, he was heard to murmur 
in a puzzled tone, ‘‘ Dear me, it’s odd it doesn’t seem as funny as 
when Needy said it ! ” PROFESSOR. * 





Answets to Questions on “ Poets and Authors” 


_1. Sir Walter Scott, of himself. His own Journal, 1826. 2. 
William Hazlitt, quoted of Coleridge, On Going on a Journey. 
3.E. V. Lucas, of Leigh Hunt. E. V. Lucas, Life of Charles Lamb, 
ch, 28. 4, William Cowper, of himself. A Poem, Of Himself — 
6. Sir J. M. Barrie, of Hardy. Speech to Incorporated Society of 
Authors, &c., quoted in the Times, Nov., 1928. 6. Benjamin 
Haydon, of himself, in his Autobiography... Charles Lamb, of 
9) Wordsworth, Letter to Bernard Barton, May 15th, 1824; (b) 
izaak Walton. Letter to Wordsworth, April 26th, 1816.——8. 
Thoreau of himself, Walden. 9. Augustine Birrell of Hazlitt. 
Obiter Dicta, 2nd Series, on Charles Lamb. 10. Keats, of himself. 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s Life of Keats. 11. William Hazlitt, of Coler- 
idge. My First Acquaintance with Poets. 12. G. K. Chesterton, 
of Pickwick. Introduction to Martin Chuzzlewit, Everyman Edition. 
=—I8. Puck, of himselfj- (Charles: Lamb, The Defeat of Time). 
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is MANY IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
are afforded in Hamptons’ -selection 
of Richly Coloured LAMPSHADES, 
CUSHIONS, FLOOR POUFFES, Table 
Runners, etc. 












Hamptons’ No. V.574. Hanp- 
PAINTED VasE Lamp AND VEL- 
tuM~ Errecr Ovat SHADE, 
8 ins. by 13 ins. to match. 
Fitted key, switch 


holder and flex. 50/- 


Height 18 ins, 
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Hamptons’ No. 
V.576. | Hanp- 
PAINTED EGGSHELL 
PARCHMENT 
SuHaDE, inside tin- 
ted soft 
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PALL MALL EAST, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. Tel.: Gerrard 0030, 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Rly. Stn. in Gt. Britain. 
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An Appeal from 
the Fatherless 


Fatherless and other necessitous children are 
received from all parts "Of the country into the 
Alexandra Orphanage at Maitland Park, Haver- 
stock Hill, London, N.W.3. 370 boys and girls 
are now resident, receiving every care and an 
education which fits them to take their places as 
useful citizens. Others are awaiting vacancies. 


The 171st ANNIVERSARY 
FESTIVAL 


will be held on 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, 1929, 


at the 


GROCERS’ HALL, LONDON 


(By kind permission of the Mastcr, Wardens and Court). 


Chairman: SIR EDWARD ILIFFE, C.B.E., M.P. 


The School nceds £10,000 each year above its assured 
income, and gifts towards the Chairman’s list may be sent 
to the Treasurer, The Rt. Hon, Lord Marshall of Chipstead, 
P.C., K.C.V.O.; at. the offices of the ‘ay ; 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. ; 
PLEASE ASK. FOR--ANNUALi REPORT. 
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Travel 


—-_ 


A Valley in the Alps 
[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and 
They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. We shall be glad to answer questions arisi ; 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spx, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.—Ed. SpectraTor.] 


Tue cattle with their picturesque armaillis or herds have all 
come down from the high summer pastures amid shouting 
and clanging of their many. toned bells: they will graze now 
on the rich meadowlands about the village till the snow comes 
when they are led to warm stalls beneath the great hay barns 
for winter. Trees are almost bare, but the larch groves, 
valiant like spear heads, orange, golden, fox-coloured and 
amber, are still in flame on the slopes and here and there other 
patches of vivid autumn linger on the tawny hillsides. Snow 
has fallen down to timber line and these patches of the 
coloured dying season, beneath fields of glittering snow, and 
all against a solid sky of blue, make an effect that only the 














WINTER SPORTS 
PARTIES 


for Adults, Schoolboys and 
Schoolgirls at 
HOSPENTAL, 
an Al place. 
Leaving London 
December 20, December 27, 














January 9. 
“dic deeaee Seapeunel” Write for illustrated prospectus. 
Dr. Fothergill, (Z) C.T.U., Hensol, Chorley 
Wood, Herts. ’Phone: 24 Chorley Hood. 




















SWITZERLAND 


| is the Country 





FOR 


those who wish to have a 
really good time and enjoy the 


| WINTER SPORTS | 


under ideal conditions. 


ed 


For full information apply to:— 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS | 
118, Regent St., London, S.W.1 


Illustrated Booklets, Maps, Hotel Guides, Fare Lists and 
Time Tables supplied free on application, as also by the 
principal Tourist Agents. 
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all-the-year-round residents of Switzerland are Privileged ty 
enjoy. For, in fact, Switzerland has more strange and lovel 
contrasts of landscape in early spring and late autumn a 
few visitors are about, than at any other time. . 

In another three weeks, perhaps before, all earth colourg 
will be gone. We shall be knee deep in snow, in a strange and 
delightful winter world, till March comes with daffodil, ery 
and gentian. Naturally we think of winter, but withoy 
apprehension, indeed, with pleasurable anticipation, We 
know from experience that it will not be a winter of our dis. 
content, not a winter damp and grey and desolate, full of 
harsh east winds and fog, as were the winters of our earliest 
memories, but rather a time of radiant days and happy cloud: 
less skies, of still air, so keen and alive with frost, yet warmed 
and baked with sun, when, quite apart from the interest and 
excitement of winter sports, to be alive at all will be a joy to 
the senses. 

The sun, we know, will be a spike of gold in the flawles 
turquoise of the sky and we shall remember how St. Francis 
praised’ God for “Jo frate sole’ seven hundred years ago, 
Nowhere is our brother the Sun so essential and so appre- 
ciated as here in these Alpine valleysin winter. Life, indeed 
and the low temperatures would be insupportable without 
him; yet I have never seen or heard a ski-runner stop to 
chant a canticle to his praise. A reticent, inarticulate race, which 
keeps its ‘‘laudes”’ unsung and hidden in the heart. 

The coming of winter in our Alpine valley is full of wonder 
and delight. Just before the first serious fall of snow the 
valley will be filled with a curious opaque blue ; the pine 
woods on the mountain sides turn to the darkest indigo. An 
indescribable stillness settles down on the valley; snow 
flakes will fall silently and sparely. Then as the big snow 
clouds gather and fill the valley snow falls thickly and heavily, 
perhaps for days. But one morning we shall wake to find the 

.clouds have dispersed and formed into moulded domes, or 
clung along the mountain sides. First one dazzling white 
peak, then another, will emerge through the clouds till soon 
the whole valley will lie white and glittering in the sunshine 
beneath the bluest of skies. . 

With the first fall of snow will come the first wave of winter 
sportsmen and women, swelling to a flood of visitors at 
Christmas, when the annual exodus to the Alps takes place, 

How firmly winter sports (and especially ski-running) have 
become a permanent part of European winter recreation may 
be judged from a perusal of the 374 interesting pages of this 
year’s British Ski Book, the official publication of the British 
Ski Club. Not only has ski-running developed enormously 
during these last years, but of the literature of ski-running 
there would seem to be no end. Ski-ing technique, the merits 
or demerits of ‘“* Telemark,” ‘‘ Lifted Stem,” etc., are written 
about and debated with a keenness and even astringency, which 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages devoted to metaphysics. 

The uninitiated should be informed that there are two 
main ski-running schools or theories; the one, the Nor 
wegian, stresses the importance of straight running and 
jumping, for the very good reason that slopes in Norway ar 
for the most part not very steep, so that checking and turns 
are not so necessary as in Central Europe, and the other, the 
Central European school, whose habitat being the Alps with 
steep slopes, stresses, or is accused of stressing, turns as 
against straight running. No Ski Inquisition has yet been 
formed to curb the unorthodox, but I should not be surprised 
to read that this year our Viking ski-runners from Scandinavia 
had descended upon some Swiss heretical schools of ski- 
running and had there seized and burned the chief heresiarch 
at a stake made of the offending skis. 

The ski has conquered everywhere and everyone. In the 
early days of winter sport, which the writer remembers well, 
we were confined to rink and track. The ski has altered all 
that. It has liberated us. It has opened up the whole 
winter world of the high Alps. A ski-er is lord of all he 
surveys : he can go where he will, if he be proficient. Further, 
the ski has brought about the development of winter moult 
taineering. The state of mountains in winter above 
normal snow line is much the same as in summer ; the weather 
is often just as good and reliable. The ski, by getting the 
climber over the lower slopes, often waist deep in; snow, 
enabled him to ascend the majority of the high peaks in winter, 
not, of course, on ski but with the help of ski. The ski has 
brought the sportsman and woman into close and intimate 
association with the high Alps in winter. No wonder thi 
fine sport, calling forth skill and courage, has captured modem 
youth, and not only youth, for you may enjoy your skis long 
after that delectable age has passed away with les nee 
d@antan,” W. P. KELLY, 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., 
LIMITED, 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Directors of the above- 

Company have resolved to pay on and after the 27th day 

of November, 1929, an Interim Dividend of 7j per cent. equal to 

Js. 6d. per share from the net earnings of the current year, free 
of British Income Tax. 

The same will be paid on and after the above-named date by the 
National Provincial Bank Limited, at its Head Office in Bishopsgate, 
in the City of London, or at any of its Branches, or by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, of 140 Broadway, New York City, 
US.A., at the equivalent in U.S. Currency of $4.87} per pound 
sterling (equal to 36,4 cents per share), to all holders of Share 
Warrants to Bearer issued by the Company in exchange for 
COUPON NO. 38 attached to such Share Warrants. 

Dated this 25th day of November, 1929. 


: A. H. HEWETT, Secretary. 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, LonpDon, S.W. 1. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


OFFER TO EXCHANGE SHARES, both Voting and 
Non-Voting, of ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED (including Coupon No. 39 and 
subsequent attached), for Shares of the STANDARD 
OIL EXPORT CORPORATION. 
25th November, 1929. 
To THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN O1L Co., Lrp. 

Sizs,—Your Directors submit herewith a proposal re- 
ceived from the Standard Oil Export Corporation to 
exchange the shares of that Corporation for shares of the 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited. 

The Standard Oil Export Corporation is a Company 
owned jointly by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
(a Delaware corporation), Standard Oil Company of 
Iouisiana, The Carter Oil Company and Humble Oil and 
Refining Company. It controls the export business of 
these large and important producing and refining interests 
from which in the past the products marketed by your 
Company have been largely drawn. 

Your Company’s activities are entirely confined to the 
marketing side of the business and your Directors have in 
mind that under existing conditions a purely marketing 
Company is at a considerable disadvantage. 

Your Directors, therefore, consider that it would be to 
the Shareholders’ interest to exchange their Anglo shares 
for guaranteed shares in a Company closely associated with 
powerful producers and refiners and have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending them to accept this offer. 

_ The Shareholders will note that both principal and 
interest of the security offered are guaranteed by the owners 
of the Standard Oil Export Corporation. 

No underwriting or other commissions have been paid in 
connexion with the transaction. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. E. POWELL, Chairman. 


TERMS OF OFFER. 


StanpDARD O1n Export Corporation, 26 BRoapway, NEw York, 
ULS.A, November 6th, 1929. 


To Tre Directors or ANGLO-AMERICAN Or Company, Limrrep, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

GENTLEMEN,—We have pleasure in confirming our offer 
to acquire the shares, both voting and non-voting, of 
the Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, on the following 

For each—5-5/9 (five and five-ninths) shares of 

Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, £1 
par value, 

We will exchange—1 (one) share of Standard Oil 


Export Corporation, a Delaware corporation, 
5 per cent. non-voting Preferred Shares, $100 
par value. 

The Standard Oil Export Corporation 5 per cent. Pre- 
ferred Shares are guaranteed as to dividends, and as to 
principal (par) in the event of liquidation, jointly and 
severally by 

Standard Oil Company: of New Jersey (a Delaware 

corporation ), 

Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, 

The Carter Oil Company, 

Humble Oil and Refining Company. 
The said Preferred Shares are, however, redeemable in 
whole or part at the option of the Export Corporation at 
110 per cent., on or after December 3tst, 1935. Dividends 
on the 5 per cent. Preferred Shares will be paid in American 
dollars on June 30th and December 31st, each year, the 
first full six months’ dividend being paid on June 30th, 
1930. 

The 5 per cent. Preferred Shares may be transferred at 
the offices of Guaranty Trust Company of New York both 
in New York and in London, England. Application will 
be made for the listing of these shares on the New York 
and London Stock Exchanges. 

The basis of 1 Standard Oil Export Corporation. 5 per 
cent. Preferred Share for every 5-5/9 Anglo-American Oil 
Company, Limited, share is equivalent to $18 par value of 
5 per cent. Preferred Shares for each £1 share of Anglo- 
American Oil Company, Limited. No fractional shares 
of the Export Corporation will be issued in connexion 
with this exchange. Any Anglo-American Oil Company, 
Limited, shares offered in exchange which are not divisible 
by 5-5/9 and consequently resulting in a fractional share 
of the Export Corporation will be paid for in cash (American 
dollars) at the rate of $18 per Anglo-American Oil Company, 
Limited, share. Dollar payments made for such fractions 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, London 
Office, may be converted into sterling at the current rate 
of exchange on the day the payment is so made. 

This offer is subject to acceptance being received from not 
less than two-thirds of each class of Anglo-American Oil 
Company, Limited, shares presently outstanding and will 
remain open until the close of business January 31st, 1930. 
However, should the acceptances received to that date be 
less than the said two-thirds but more than one-half of 
each class of shares, then we reserve the right to extend the 
said date by which acceptances of this offer must be lodged 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York until the 
close of business February 28th, 1930. 

Shareholders of Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited, 
desiring to avail themselves of this offer should deposit 
their share certificates, with coupon No. 39 and subsequent 
attached, at the office of Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, either at 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y., or 32 
Lombard Street, E.C.3, London, England. For the 
convenience of said shareholders, appropriate letters of 
transmittal may be obtained at the above-mentioned 
offices. Against the deposited share certificates, trans- 
ferable receipts will be issued. These receipts will evidence 
the right of the holder thereof to receive 5 per cent. Pre- 
ferred Shares of Standard Oil Export Corporation and/or 
cash, as soon as practicable after the acceptance of this 
offer by two-thirds of each class of Anglo-American shares, 
or, in the event that said two-thirds have not accepted on 
or before January 31st, 1930, or in the event of our exer- 
cising our option to extend the date above mentioned, on 
or before February 28th, 1930, to the return of Anglo- 
American Oil Company shares. 

Yours faithfully, (Sgd.) D. L. HARPER, 
President. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Tampering with Credit 


THERE is a famous, though, needless to say, a purely 
legendary story told of the inflation period in Germany 
following upon the War. 
had a small comfortable private fortune equally divided 
between them. One, who was of a frugal and thrifty 
disposition, invested his fortune in Government securities ; 
the other, like the prodigal of old, wasted his substance 
in riotous living, his particular dissipation being that ‘of 
strong drink. At the height of the inflation period and 
when the mark had shrunk to vanishing point, the two 
friends met and compared their melancholy situation. 
The thrifty brother who had invested his fortune 
of some thousands of marks in German Govern- 
ment securities, found his fortune to be valued at 
23d.; the other was also in a state of bankruptcy, but, 
so runs the legend, he had carefully saved in his premises 
all the bottles which had contained the drink consumed, 
and on the sale of the bottles—which were quoted at 
fabulous prices—he was able to support himself and his 
friend for a considerable period. 

While the foregoing story is legendary, it is nevertheless 
true that there were thousands in Germany who suffered 
for their prudence by seeing their savings wiped out, 
whilst others who had freely spent their resources upon 
luxurious outlays during the War were no worse off. 

And the story would seem to have a moral which, 
however, can perhaps be the better comprehended if 
we bring the parable a little nearer home. 

ComInc NEARER Home. 

During the famous War and post-War boom in this 
country, two imaginary individuals whom we will call 
John and Henry, worked in munition works and received 
an extraordinarily high wage. They employed their 
earnings in quite different ways. John being of a saving 
turn of mind, lived simply, and during the years 1914 
to 1920 opened a good deposit with the X.Y. Savings 
Bank. His brother Henry, on. the contrary, lived up 
to the whole of his income, and when the time of trade 
depression and unemployment threw him out of work, 
went straight on to the dole. John was more fortunate 
as regards employment and it was not until the winter 
of last year that hard times came upon him when he 
bethought himself of his deposit with the X.Y. Savings 
Bank. This had amounted to £300, and, therefore, he 
was not unduly disquicted ‘until when consulting his 
savings bank book he found that his £300 had been 
written down to £150. Naturally indignant, he sought 
an explanation, which was promptly given by a Socialistic 
manager, who informed him that the purchasing power 
of money being greater now than when he had made his 
original deposits, his credit balance had been written 
down accordingly. Naturally enough, John observed 
that he saw no sign in his book of the credit balance 
having been written up in 1920 when the purchasing 
power of money had fallen enormously as compared 
with 1914, but his expostulation was only met with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

War Loan Howpers. 

Needless to say that both of the foregoing stories are 
imaginary, and I trust that readers of the Spectator will 
forgive their style and triviality which are designed 
merely by way of comment on a_ statement inter- 
jected in the House of Commons last Monday night by the 
Secretary of State for War. The occasion was the dis- 
cussion of the Unemployment Insurance Bill, and in the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Shaw said :— 

** Under Mr. Lloyd George’s Government and under every other 
Government a policy had been pursued which had led this country 
into paying at least £100,000,000 a year to people who had not the 
slightest right to it. During the War we had money lent to us 
at inflated rates; we adopted after the War a financial policy of 
deflation, and now we were paying interest on the deflated money. 
That was a fact that had to be faced before this country could 
be put on its feet again. We had produced a rentier State and we 
were paying through the nose. If hon. members wanted a Council 
of State there was a thing to start considering at once. That was 
one of the things thet might be considered in the reviving of 
industry.” 


Two friends, so it is stated,- 


CoMMENT BY Sir Hinton Younc. 
Small wonder that later in the debate Sir E. Hilto 
? 4 nh 
Young should have declared that Mr. Shaw’s argument 
that £100,000,000 could be saved by taking into cop. 
sideration some alleged value which the holders of the 
Government War, Loan enjoyed as a result of deflation 
would cause anxiety in commercial, industrial anq 
financial circles. As a matter of fact, British Government 
Loans, which had been steadily rising previous to Mr 
Shaw’s statement, received a nasty jar. Last week 
I had to refer to the ill-effects produced by the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, with its extension 
of the dole to youths, and British Government 
stocks had barely recovered from the _ill-effects 
produced by that measure when they were again 
affected by Mr. Shaw’s ill-timed and ill-judged remarks 
coming, it must be observed, direct from the mouth of “ 
Cabinet Minister. Moreover, on the same evening and 
in another place, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
Snowden, gave a very clear hint of increased taxation in 
the forthcoming Budget. 
SANCTITY OF CONTRACTS. 

I am not, however, concerned in this place with the 
general question of National Expenditure, though in 
passing I must once more place on record the declaration 
that there will be no real return of industrial prosperity 
until there has been economy in the National Expenditure 
and a lightening of the burden of the taxpayer. What 
I am anxious to demonstrate is the impracticability, 
unsoundness and unfairness of this point which crops 
up from ‘time to time with regard to the sanctity of 
contract of loans raised during the War, and I have 
employed the imaginary illustration given above because, 
as it seems to me, the principle of a bank declining to 
give its depositor the full amount deposited a few 
years hence is on a par with the position of a Government 
who would desire to play fast and loose with the holders 
of Government securities. 

Patriotic Errort. 

When the War was in progress it must be remembered 
that holders of securities were taxed up to 6s. in the £ on 
their interest on securities, to say nothing of Super 
Tax and Death Duties and the Excess Profits Duty. 
Capitalists and workers alike, to the full measure of their 
strength, supported the various’ national War Loans 
and many were the cases where in addition to the actual 
price paid for the Loan, patriotic subscribers paid their 
bankers interest on sums borrowed to obtain the Loans 
because, although they wished to support and aid their 
country, they simply had not the means at their disposal 
and had to anticipate future income. 

THe “ RentieR” Cass. 

In the prospectuses and appeals which were made at 
that time there was no reference to the interest and 
repayment of principal varying according to the fluctuating 
value of the purchasing power of the £! Moreover, 
many of-the subscribers to the War Loan had also been 
subscribers to previous Government Loans when there 
was very little in the way of inflation and had been 
in the position of receiving, subsequently, dividends 
representing greatly diminished purchasing power owing 
to the gross inflation which followed. Not only so, but 
as a result of that inflation it was not the workers of this 
country who suffered ; they, together with Industrialists 
benefitted greatly at the time by increased wages and 
increased profits. The rentier class, on the other hand, 
now sneered at by Mr. Shaw, who provided, when needed, 
the sinews of war, were hit hard not only by heavy 
taxation but by the increased cost of living. 


IMPAIRING CONFIDENCE. 


It is, indeed, regrettable that wage earners of the 
Socialist class cannot discern the manner in which, 


all unwittingly perchance, they are constantly blocking 


the way to a better state of things. The extremist Trade 
Unionist with his short-sighted policy of restriction 
of output ends in producing more unemployment rather 
than relieving it; Socialist Ministries use millions of 
money for unproductive outlays and for doles which 
if employed differently would give a spur to industry, while, 
as if to render more difficult the task of those who woul 
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COMPANY MEETING 
oie 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 





Taz Annual Court was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, the 27th 
jnst., His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., Governor of the 
Bank, presiding. . ee 

In moving the adoption of the report, His Grace said :— 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance-sheet with the Auditors’ Report, which have now been 
in your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The Directors 
are to be in the position again to‘submit a statement which 
is, calculated to prove highly acceptable to the proprietors 

LARGER DEposits. 

Looking first at the liabilities, the deposits show an increase 
over last year’s figures of more than £1,500,000—amounting as 
they now do to over £46,000,000. With such large figures we 
are always prepared for a certain measure of fluctuation, down- 
wards or upwards, as the case may be, and it is pleasing, therefore, 
to be able to record such a substantial increase again this year. 
The scheme introduced in January last for opening small deposit 
accounts has proved most successful and has already contributed 
quite a material sum to our deposits. It has been gratifying to 
watch the continuous growth under this head from week to week. 


‘ The extensive use of home safes is another interesting development 


in the same direction—the whole movement being a forward step 
in the encouragement of saving and thrift throughout the country. 
Note CiRcULATION AND ACCEPTANCES. 

Notes in circulation show a moderate increase. There is a 
considerable reduction in the amount of our acceptances, but 
these, as you know, are always subject to the current trade con- 
ditions affecting our various customers and connexions for whom 
we undertake this class_of business. . 

Liguip Conprr1oN: INVESTMENTS. 

Turning now to the assets, you will find that the liquid position 
of the Bank is more than maintained, whilst our holdings in invest- 
ments are much the same as last year. Notwithstanding the fall 
in the market quotations for British Government and other securities 
the sentence appearing on the first page of the report to the effect 
that the Bank’s investments are valued at or under the prices 
ruling at the date of the balance is a very moderate statement. 

Discounts. 

Bills discounted show an increase of nearly £400,000. Apart 
from the Bank and trade bills in our portfolio, of which we hold 
over £3,600,000, as you will observe we also have British Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills to the large amount of £2,595,000. These 
items, as you will appreciate, form a large and desirable addition 
to the liquid resources of the Bank. 

BANKING ADVANCES AND TRADE. 

We now come to the staple element in our business as bankers— 
namely, the advances on cash credit and current accounts. It is 
this figure which indicates what we are doing for our trading, 
agricultural, and other borrowing customers. Under this head we 
have lent out no less a sum than nearly twenty-two and a half 
millions—there being an increase of one and a half millions over 
last year’s amount. I would venture to submit that, so far as the 

ures of this particular bank are concerned, there is no evidence 

that contraction in credit for the financing of industry of which 
we have been hearing a good deal recently in certain quarters. 
There are well-defined limits to which the banks are confined in 
their lending policy and, in this connexion, they must never forget 
that the great bulk of their deposits are repayable on demand. We 
think the figures published by us from year to year testify that, 
consistently with sound banking principle, the Directors of this 
Institution are always intent upon meeting the legitimate demands 
of trade and industry. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND CREDIT. 

The Government, as you know, have appointed a Committee 
representing a wide range of interests to inquire into Banking, 
Finance and Credit. The problem is a complicated one, and I may 
venture to say that whilst the banks look forward to the findings 
of the Committee with interest, they also, in view of what they are 
already doing for trade and industry, can afford to await them with 
confidence. 

Strate oF TRADE. 

The position of the great heavy trades—coal, iron, steel, and also 
shipbuilding—remains difficult, although the tone on the whole 
is somewhat better, and one can only express the hope that the 
measures which are being taken for the grouping and better organiza- 
tion of different businesses and the adoption where applicable 
of the new principle of rationalization ona wide scale, as well as 
the introduction of up-to-date machinery where existing plant has 
become obsolete, may result in such a reduction in the costs of 
production as will enable us as a country to improve our position in 
relation to foreign competition. The adoption of such methods seems 
to provide a means of enabling our industries to stand up against 

of foreign countries whose level of wages is lower than our 

own. The effects of derating are bound also to prove of assistance 
in the same direction. There has been an upward movement in 
our coal exports, accompanied, it is satisfactory to note, by a certain 
increase in the prices received. Everyone desires that not only 
justice, but the utmost consideration should be shown to the 
workers in our mines, and it is earnestly hoped that such an arrange- 
ment may be arrived at between the owners and the miners as may 
enable the coal trade not only to retain the markets abroad which 
they have to some extent regained, but to improve greatly upon 
éxisting figures. As regards trade generally, there are not want- 
ing signs that rather better conditions are now being experienced 

Certain branches. 





COMPANY MEETING. 





CoursE oF Money: HiGHEeR Rares. ; 

As a result of the orgy of speculation in the United States, 
America, for a time at least, ceased to function as the largest 
creditor nation in the world. We saw stocks bid far beyond 
their true values, and Call Money Rates reached heights undreamt 
of in this country. Foreign balances, normally kept in London 
banks, were attracted to New York to earn the higher interest 
rates being. paid there, and, in addition, with our lower lending 
rates, we had to meet demands for credit on an increased scale from 
the Continent and the Dominions. It was not therefore surprising 
to see the exchanges move acutely against us and the Bank of 
England’s reserves of gold steadily diminishing. Every endeavour 
— to have been made to avoid inflicting the additional burden 
of dearer money on the industry of this country, but the position 
at last called for protective measures, and on September 26th the 
Bank of England Rate was raised to 64 per cent., a figure abnor- 
mally high for this country. A storm of criticism accompanied this 
step, but in view of recent’events, the action of the Bank of England. 
(who were not by any means precipitate in their decision) has been 
abundantly proved the correct one, and we are now working at a 
5} per cent. Rate. Perhaps I may add here that, contrary to what 
appears to be a general belief, high Rates are by no means desired 
by the banks— indeed, the margin of banking profit is considerably 
reduced when the Rates go up, as has been recently experienced. 
It is obvious that high Rates, although they may only extend 
over a brief and temporary period, form a burden upon the costs 
of production in so far as these are affected by the borrowing of 
money by traders, but the effect is not serious compared with, 
say, the increase in the price of raw materials and other imports 
that would have followed from the adverse exchange conditions 
which would have resulted had the Bank of England not taken the 
situation in hand. After all, such a high Rate as 63 per cent., or 
even 6 per cent., never lasts very long, and the increased charge 
for interest upon a particular business does not amount to so very 
much. We are not minimising the effect in cumulo of higher Rates 
on trade in general, or their influence, and the accompanying 
sense of uncertainty, in discouraging new ventures and extensions, 
but it is quite easy to indulge in exaggeration on this subject. It 
must not be forgotten also that our depositors benefit considerably 
by the increased Deposit Rate. 

PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

The net profits of the year as shown, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts as well as for contingencies, amounted to £504,532, 
which is just about the same as the profits shown last year. It 
is a gratifying testimony to the earning capacity of the Bank that 
we are able to show such results notwithstanding the prevailing 
conditions. The usual appropriations having been made to bank 
buildings and pension reserve fund, the Directors have been able 
to recommend the payment of a dividend at the same rate as for 
the previous year—namely, seventeen per cent.—and over and 
above have carried to rest the sum of £114,532, bringing up the 
rest or reserve fund to the figure of £2,910,320. 


CONTINUED GROWTH. 

Our business connexions both at home and abroad continue to 
grow, and the past year has been one of continued progress and 
development. We have opened six new branches in Scotland 
during the year. 

DIRECTORATE. 

The death of Mr. Robert William Dundas, one of the Ordinary 
Directors, occurred on the day preceding our last annual court, 
and I then expressed the sense of loss which we all felt so deeply. 
We have also to lament the death of Mr. Maldwin Drummond, 
who was a partner in the old banking house of Drummonds’, and 
who, since we took over the business of that firm, had acted as one 
of our local directors at Charing Cross. Mr. Drummond was a 
man of engaging personality, and was widely known and much 
respected. As you will observe from the report, the Directors have 
filled up the vacancies on the ordinary board by electing Mr. Robert 
Nevill Dundas, W.S., and Sir Alexander Wright. Mr. Dundas 
is well known inf legal circles as the senior partner of 
Messrs. Dundas & Wilson, W.S., whose valued connexion with the 
Bank extends over a long period of years. Sir Alexander Wright 
has passed the whole of his business life with the Bank, and during 
the past twelve years he has occupied the position of general manager 
with conspicuous ability and success, and the Directors thought 
that a fitting way to mark their high appreciation of the services 
which he has rendered was to ask him to join the Board. I feel 
confident that this step will meet with the unanimous approval of 
the stockholders. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF: APPOINTMENTS. 

The Directors desire to extend their thanks to the officials and 
members of the staff at head office, London, Glasgow and Dundee, 
and all the other branches, for their loyal and willing co-operation. 
In this connexion it is of interest to mention that in the early 
part of the year the Directors appointed as deputy general manager 
at the head office, Mr. William Whyte, who for a number of years 
very ably managed the affairsof our city office in London, and I am 
sure that this will result to the advantage of the Bank. Mr. Robb, 
who was deputy manager at Bishopsgate, was appointed as Mr. 
Whyte’s successor. 

APPROVAL OF AccouNTS: DIVIDEND. 

With these observations I beg to propose that the report now 
submitted, containing a statement of the accounts and balance- 
sheet, be approved, and that out of the profits of the year a dividend 
at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under deduc- 
tion of tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors, and the retiring Ordinary Directors were 
re-elected, and auditors were appointed for the ensuing yeer. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY CO., LTD. 


SIR EDMUND DAVIS ON THE OUTLOOK. 





Tue sixth ordinary gonoral mecting of the Wankio Colliory 
Company, Limited, was hold on Wodnosday las at the Liverpool 
Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Edmund Davis, tho chairman and managing director, who 
presided, said that there had bocn a satisfactory incroas® in the 
sale of coal during the yoar, but a sctback in sales of coke. Tho 
total salos of coal amounted to 816,297 tons, as compared with 
724,186 tons, and of coke to 109,293 tons, as compared with 
184,342 tons. The balance of profit for tho year under reviow 
was £129,430, comparing with £206,333. Thore were sevoral 
reasons for the temporary sctback. Tho roduction in the sale3 of 
coke had been due principally to a lack of labour on tho mines in 
the Congo. The reduction in profits had boen mainly caused by 
very large increases in working costs, duc to the railway strike 
in February and March last, a striko which fortunately, notwith- 
standing the attempts made to induce the company’s mon to make 
¢ommon cause with the railwaymen, was not successful. - Had 
that union come about, not only would they have had ‘troubles 
at the mines, but the trouble might have spread to workmen on 
other mines, and a goneral strike might have followed in Rhodesia. 
Under those circumstances, the board decided to retain the whole 
of the company’s mon at work at a cost of about £1,000 por day. 

As a result of the starting of the No. 2 collicry the position now 
was that with the two opened out and producing tho company was 
in a position to moet any likely demands for fuel both in Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. So far as actual working costs wore 
concerned, due to the reasons explained, the cost of winning coal 
increased during the year under review by Is. 0.40d. per ton, or, 
on the tonnage dealt with, by £50,003. In addition to that, coking 
costs had risen owing to the increased cost of coal by 2s. 13d. per 
ton, i.c., £10,625, or, altogether, £60,628. It was, however, confi- 
dently anticipated that during the curreat year those costs would 
at least revert to normal. i 

The large developments now taking place in Northern Rhodesia 
should mean a considerable increaso in sales for their company, 
which would be better understood when he pointed out that three 
of the mines, tho Roan Antelope, the N’Kana and the Mufulira, 
were cach being equipped on a preliminary basis for the production 
of 5,000 tons of ore per day. On that basis the N’Kana and the 
Roan should each take about 90,000 tons of coal per annum, and the 
Mufulira about 40,000 tons, while in addition the railways would 
require larger tonnages of coal to handle the traffic, and to haul the 
copper produced to the coast. ; 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopied. 
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endeavour to uphold the National Credit, we have speech 
such_as the one upon which J have. just. commented 
calculated to impair general confidence, without ‘which 
neither financial nor industrial prosperity is possible 
ARTHUR W., Kinny, 


Financial Notes 


UnNcERTAIN MARKETs., 

On the whole the past week has been one of progress in th 
stock markets, though at the same time price movements 
have been of a rather irregular character. British Govern. 
ment stocks received a fillip for a time from the great success 
which attended the new Conversion Loan, but subsequent} 
there has been a reactionary tendency, due to alarm rac 
cerning the growth in national expenditure, so that alread 
the Budget is beginning to cast its shadow over markets 
while, as I explain in an article elsewhere, Mr. Shaw’s unfor. 
tunate. remarks in the House of Commons concerning the 
War Loan gave the markets a further jar. . Moreover, although 
the setback in prices may have been small, it must be remem. 
bered that there are one or two influences operating just now 
which normally should occasion a rise in gilt-edged securities 
one of them being the easier tendency in money rates, and 
the other being the fact that we are on the eve of the dis. 
bursement of over £50,060,000 in War Loan dividends, an 
operation which usually leads to a good deal of re-investment 
in high-class stocks. Transatlantic industrial shares have 
been a rather dull market during the week on a renewal of 
Wall Street liquidation, while there has been a certain amount 
of forced selling here. 

* * * * 

A Goop Report. 

In all respects the latest annual report of the Royal Bank 
of Seotland is up to the high standards which have been 
established by that bank for many years past. The net 
profit shows a small increase. Deposits have advanced, the 
dividend of 17 per cent. is maintained, the proportion of 
cash to deposits is slightly increased, while at the same time 
the expansion in loans and advances, combined with the 
increase in deposits, indicates that there has been some 
improvement in trade conditicns in Scotland, and that the 
Royal Bank has taken an active part in financing it. 

* * * * 


Sir ALEXANDER’S APPOINTMENT. 

While during its two centuries of existence the progress 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland has been well maintained 
throughout, there has probably seldom, if ever, been a period 
during which greater progress, combined with sound manage- 
ment, has been more marked than during the years in which 
the present Cashier and General Manager, Sir Alexander 
Kemp Wright, has filled the position of chief officer of the 
bank. Indeed, the unique character of his services has now 
‘been recognized by the fact that he has been elected to the 
Board,, which I believe is the first time in the history of this 
old-established bank that one of its officers has been invited 
to a seat on the Court. In this case the honour is well 


Wrizht to his bank and also by the part which he has played 
in national affairs, and particularly in aiding the thrift move- 
ment during the War. 

* * * * 

B.O.B. Procress. 

Continued progress is shown in the affairs of the British 
Overseas Bank, the annual report just issued showing that 
the profit, which two years ago amounted to £147,060 and 
: last year to £151,000, has now risen to nearly £160,000. The 
dividend is maintained at the same rate as for the three 
previous years, namely, 6 per cent. on both “ A” and “B” 
shares, while the strengthening of reserves goes on, a further 
£25,000 being applied this year with £10,000 to pensions. 
The deposits have also risen by nearly. half a million to 
£5,114,000, while acceptances are up from £4,089,000 to 
£4,659,000. The balance sheet is also a very liquid one, 
cash in hand, money at call and balances with bankers 
abroad amounting to £2,865,000. 

* * * * 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL, 

Accompanying the announcement of an interim dividend 
of 73 per cent., free of tax, the directors of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company have now made an official statement with regard 
to an offer of purchase by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, a company with which the Anglo-American Oil is 
closely associated. This offer to Anglo-American share- 
holders consists of one $100 preferred share of the Standard 
Oil Export Corporation for every 5 5/9ths shares of Anglo- 
American Oil. This is equivalent to $18 par value for every 
Anglo-American share, and it may be noted that the 5 per 
cent. dividend on the Standard Oil Export Corporation 
shares is guaranteed jointly and severally by Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Standard Oil of Louisiana, Carter Oil Company, 





and Humble Oil and Refining Company. A. W. K. 


merited, both by the services rendered by Sir Alexander , 
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_COMPANY MEETING. : 
- CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of the Charterhouse Investment 
Trust, Ltd., was held on the “6th inst. at Cannon Street Hotel, F.C. 
gir Arthur H. Marshall, K.B.E., the Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said-that the accounts had 
heen drawn up in accordance with the provisions of the new Com- 
‘es Act. Unquoted. securities figured in the balance-sheet for 
smaller amount than in the previous year, following the board’s 
glicy of investing the company’s funds in securities having a 
ck Exchange quotation, and. shareholders would be glad to 
that, despite the low level to which prices had fallen by 
November 11th as a result of the unprecedented and universal 
depression in the stock markets, there was, nevertheless, still a 
considerable margin in the company’s favour over the book values 
of the securities. — 
The board had been strengthened by the addition of Mr. Walter 
§. Draper.’ That gentleman, as general manager of Lloyds Bank, 











had been able to watch.the growth of the company, and the board 
had been fortunate in securing his services on retirement from the 
bank. In company with the Managing Director, Mr. Draper had 
visited America to observe the ‘situation there, and both had 
returned confirmed in the opinion that the Trust’s policy of refraining 
from active participation in that market should be adhered to. 

The year had been difficult and unpleasant for a business such 
as theirs, but the Board were able, nevertheless, to present satis- 
factory accounts. The dividend had been maintained at 10 per 
cent., and the reserves had been strengthened by a net amount 
of £82,155, bringing the total of the net assets to £1,392,745, or 
the equivalent of 27s. 10d. per share, S erhy 

So far as the Trust was concerned, recent happenings in the 
City and in America rendered it necessary to prepare to face a period 
of. quietude in the new issue field, but the Board looked: forward to 
the coming year with tempered optimism. Business already in 
hand gave promise of satisfactory results, and the company had 
by now established itself on such a footing as would ensure to it a 
full share of the right type of business, which would always find 
a market whenever it appeared. Mr. H. N. Hume, Managing 
Director, seconded the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 
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THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1919. 





Report by the Board of Directors to the Tenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held in the Bank Premises, 33, Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court), London 


E.C. 3, on Tuesday, the Third day of December, 1929, at 12 noon. 





The Directors submit to the Shareholders the Balance Sheet of the Bank, as at 31st October, 1929, and Profit and Loss Account, together with copy of the 


Auditors’ Certificate. 


The Profit, after allowing rebate of interest and providing for all bad and doubtful debts, and Income Tax, for the year ended 31st October, 


1929, amounts to “£ ‘ae “a aq ee oe 
Balance available from last account .. Ke we ee «e je 


Making a total of 


Interim Dividend paid on the “A” Ordinary ‘Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less income Tax) for the Half-year ended 30th 


April, 1929, and Income Tax thereon a ne ee 


Leaving a Balance of <a rae i ve 
which has been appropriated as follows :— 


“e £159,928 9 1 
in ts re a ue rn f ad e - 58,201 18 11 
£218,130 8 0 
is A ae os 30,009 0 0 


as PP 2 a 2, a =e a aa .. £188,130 8 0 


In payment of a Dividend on the “ A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the 


Half-year ended 31st October, 1929, which together with Income Tax thereon amounts to tg 4a “a ve £30,000 0 0 
In payment of a Dividend on the “ B’”’ Ordinary Shares at the rate of Six per cent. per annum (less Income Tax) for the 

Year ended 31st October, 1929, which together with Income Tax thereon amountsto .. “a e ee P: 60,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund .. ae vs “ys <s se ee ee ee oe ee ee ras ae fg ey 25,000 0 0 
To Reduction of Premises Account ee ee ae ee ee os ee ee ae ay aa as 5,000 0 0 
To Pensions and Allowances Fund ve en aa ee Je ee eo ee ee ne 5 10,000 0 0 
Leaving a Net Balance to be carried forward to next year of .. es oe oe e 58,130 8 0 


£188,130 8 0 


The Directors retiring by rotation are The Right Hon. Viscount Churchill, G.C.V.0., and The Hon. Bernard Rollo, who, being eligible, offer themselves for 


re-election. 


The Auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche & Co., and Messrs. McClelland, Ker & Co., also retire, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-appointment 


By Order of the Board, A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1929. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital :—Authorised 
300,000 ‘‘ A ’’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each ne oe ar 
300,000 “‘ B ” Ordinary Shares of £5 each Es ds ap 
400,000 Shares of £5 each which may be issued in whole or in 
part as “ A” or“ B” Ordinary Shares ve * ta 


£1,500,000 0 0 
1,500,000. 0 0 
2,000,000 0 0 


£5,000,000 0 0 
£1,000,000 0 0 


Subscribed and Paid in Full: 
200,000 ‘‘ A ’’ Ordinary Shares of £5 each 








200,000 “ B ” Ordinary Shares of £5 cach ae ve AE 1,000,000 0 0O 

: £2,000,000 0 O 
Current, Deposit and-other Accounts .. es “8 - 5,113,906 14 7 
Amounts owing to Subsidiary Companies 24 a 100 0 0 
Reserve Fund Y ‘a Ae e ae bs da 225,000 0 0 
Acceptances, etc.; for account of Customers (per contra) a 4,659,311.10 38 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account we ' 58,130 8 0 


(Nore.—Contingent Liability on account of Endorsements on 
Bills Discounted, £1,011,784.) 


£12,056,448 13 .3 





ASSETS. 
Cash in Hand and at Bankers .. ge aa aa “a £278,233 19 2 
Money at Call and Short Notice oe a 3% a 2,281,669 0 11 
Balances with Bankers Abroad .. ee 310,424 13 0 
Bills Discounted ray a a Ae 1,000,396 14 7 
Government Securities .. ie oe eo 305,067 11. 6 
Investments in Subsidiary Companies .. <a ae g 56,925 3 7 
Other Investments, including Shareholding Interests ia Foreiga : 

Banks .. %e “> be a Es er oe 548,727 5 7 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts .. 2,161,389 16°11 
Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies se ‘ 114,408 17 2 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, etc. (per contra aa 4,659,311 10° 8 

Premises at cost .. aa ax «4 £382,759 10 4 

Less Depreciation oe He of 42,865 10 2 
— me 339,894 0 2 





£12,056,448 13° 3 





Be * CHURCHILL, ‘Chairman. F , 
ARTHUR C.-D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. 
B. ROLLO, Director. 


_A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 





AUDITORS’. REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books of the Bank. 
We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the Securities. . 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which we have required, and are of the opinion that the’ Balance Sheet is properly drawn up,-so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the 


Books of the Bank. ‘ 
London, E.C., 20th November, 1929. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE’ & CO., . Chartered} 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st October, 1929. 





Dr. 
To Interim Dividend on the “‘ A’ Ordinary Shares at the rate 


of Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon... 80,000 0 0 
» Final Dividend on the “ A” Ordinary Shares at the rate of 

Six per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon ee 30,000 0 0 
» Dividend on the ““B” Ordinary Shares.at. the rate of Six 

per cent. per annum, and Income Tax thereon... ee 60,000 0 0 
» Reserve Fund .. 3% 06 ee ee eo ee 25,000 0 0 
»: Reduction of Premises Account # ee on ee 5,000 0 O 
» Pensions and Allowances Fund — ee we 10,000 90 O 
» Balance carried to Balance Shect .. ss ee a 58,130 8 O 


£218,180 8 0 





MoCLELLAND, KER & CO., Accountants. 
Auditors. 
CR. 
By Balance brought forward ee oe ee ~ £58,201 18 11 


» Profit after allowing rebate of Interest 
and providing for all Bad and Doubt- 
ful Debts, and Income Tax, for the 
year ended 31st October, 1929 ee £167,923 9 1 

Less Directors’ Fees .. °° oe 8,000 0 OU 


159,928 9 1 


£218,130 8 O 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY SECTION 126 OF THE COMPANIES ACT, 1929. 
The profits, so far as they concern the Bank, of Subsidiary Companies have been received by way of Dividends, and are included in the above Profit and Loss 
Account. Otherwise, the Profits and Losses of the Subsidiary Companies have been dealt with fully, in their own accounts. 


t CHURCHILL, Chairman. , 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Maneging Director. 
B. ROLLO, Director. 


A. E. THORNE, Secretary. 
F. J. SULLIVAN, Accountant. 





DIRECTORS. : 

The Right Hon. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER, Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. 
Sir JAMES CAIRD, Bart. The Hon. HENRY D. McLAREN, C.B.E. 
NIGEL T.. CAMPBELL. The Hon. BERNARD ROLLO, 

Sir GEORGE E. MAY, K.B.E. DUDLEY WARD, C.B.E, 


ADVISORY DIRECTORS. 
Sir ARTHUR A. HAWORTH, Bart. NORMAN L. HIRD. 
R. T.. HINDLEY. Sir EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 
Sir HARRY McGOWAN, K.B.E. 





MANAGERS. 
WILLIAM DEAN, F. O. A. SPEED. 
H. HOPKINS. R. STEPHENSON, 
DUDLEY WARD, C.B.F. 
DEPUTY MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 
A. E. THORNE. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
H. W. GURNEY, Chief Operator. 
ACCOUNTANT. CONTROLLER. 
F, J. SULLIVAN. Cc. T. JAMES, 
: iTORS 


AUD e 
GEORGE A. TOUCHE & COMPANY, McCLELLAND, KER & COMPANY 
: London. Glasgow and London, 
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Everything for Book Lovers and Students 


LAMLEY AND CO. 


Booksellers 
1, 3, 5 Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


LET US CHOOSE NEW BOOKS FOR YOU 


We have an increasing number of customers at home and abroad, 
who accept our judgments month by month, to whom we send one 
or more books as they appear, selected for their supremacy, their 
0 pe or in the case of new authors because we think them 


If our choice is not approved an exchange can be made, and other 
books supplied. 
Ve can, of course, ensure despatch on the day of publication. 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES ARE NOW READY, 
Our telephone number is 1276 Kensington. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital eve ove ove eve ose ewe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of “Proprietors under the Charter :.. £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ev 
@escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the 
throughout Austraha and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





































G. B. DIBBLEE 


Instinct and Intuition 
A Study in Mental Duality 


Psycho-analysis has not yet explained 
its own postulate of an Unconscious 
Self. This book is the first systematic 
analysis of those events in men’s minds 
which take place outside the sphere of 
consciousness. They are shown by the 
author to involve detinite physiological 
reactions. His conclusions have a far- 
reaching significance. 


255. net 


Faber & Faber 


tt 24 Russell Square, London. W.C.1 

















LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. 
Lustrous Surface. Guaranteed Fadeless. 
50 ins. wide, 8/11 a yard. 
Other Qualities, 11/6 and 13/6. 
Patterns Post Free. LIBERTY & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 


HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen’ handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, = the cold a chance to disappear, is to use ‘ Oco 
SIL KY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, EC. 1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; zo. a Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
Gtogether, * £8,850 000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8 000,000, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches . oe ut the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 




















If you know what colours you want for 


CURTAINS & LOOSE COVERS 
without knowing where to find them, 
STORYS’ 

Kensington High St., W. 


can be provided 
1 ,00 at age 65 or at 


death if earlier 





by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 


£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 











CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


December, 1929. Contents : 3/6 net, 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE bod tae STATES 
y Sir CHARLES MALLET 
THE POLITICAL ares ATION ON THE HOME FRONT 
y GEO aay ay H. SHAKESPEARE, M.P, 
PRINCE BULOW By G. P. GOOCH, F.B.A., D.Litt: 


MIDDLE EAST MAN DAT 
y Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
THE REAL yA ON EMENT 
By the Righ H. L. FISHER, F.R.S., LL.D., D.Litt. 
SON NINO AND hrs. POREIGN BOLICY By Count SFORZA 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
AND CONTRASTS By JOHN BAILEY 
THE NEW MAGNA CRECIA By NORMAN BENTWICH 
THE END OF THE RHINE ARMY By PETER DEANE 
CATHOLICISM AND Lane ; 
By the Rev. C, J. CADOUX, DD, 
*CRIMINAL PROCEDURE a 
i * or K.C, 


CHRISTMAS IN aaa x3 Wi ales 7. 

FOREIGN AFFA By GEORGE GLASGOW 
A Curious Hittsical Parallel; Paris as Lender; The Five-Power 
Conference; The Technique of Peace. 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





Publishing - Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4, " 














IF you want the Best. 
Choice of 
Christmas Cards 
and Calendars, 
Rhyme Sheets, Colour 
Prints and Mirrors to 


s send to your Friends 
this Christmas, 





Come to 


The Challenge Gallery, 
24 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 


President—HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 


hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results of 
the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C..1. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


——CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 
An Indian View of Western Civilisation 

By JOHN S. HOYLAND 
Financial Inquiry By A. O. BARFIELD 
THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 
J. As Viewed from Europe By HECTOR C. BYWATER 
II. As Viewed from Japan By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
European Unity By F. McCEACHRAN 


The Future of the Country Parish : 
By THE REV. HENRY E. FITZHERBERT 


The Futility Sterilising Mental Defectives 
R JOHN MACPHERSON, C.B., M.D. 


Farmlands of Scotland and-Wales By S. L. BENSUSAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 
I. The Poor White Problem By W. L. SPEIGHT 


Il. Economic Native Policy By H. R. ABERCROMBIE 
(President of the Transvaal Agricultural Union) 


Talking Pictures By BASIL DEAN 
Eastern Origins of Christian Art 

' ‘ By THE REV. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—— 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special orfer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/- 
TEES 


SWMMMGONSTABLE 10 & 12 GRANGE ST. W.C.2)iiiiiis. 
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The New Journal of Scientific Humanism. 
2s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
Palestine Sir Martin Conway 
The Snowden Commission and the Financial Problem 

Arthur Brenton 
The Personnel of the British Foreign Office and 
Diplomatic Service, 1851-1929 
Robert T. Nightingale 
Modern Faith 


G. G. Coulton 

Monogamy and Censorship Vera Brittain 

Science and Humanism Lancelot Hoghen 
Three “‘ New Psychologies ” and Psychology 

F. Aveling 

Spirit Hunting in the South Seas B. Malinowski 

Squeals and Silence Vernon J. Clancey 

Etce., etc., etc. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and 








THE | 
STATISTICAL METHOD 
IN ECONOMICS 


By P. SARGANT FLORENCE, Professor of 
Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 
25s. net. 


“Let no one be deterred from the study of his treatise. It 
relates to many subjects which are brought together by 
@ very systematic tabular scheme.” A. LZ. Bowley, in Nation. 
“Apart from its extraordinary value as an exposition of 
statistical method, this volume is a plea that observation 
and measurement should precede any attempt to propound | 
economic law.” Sir Leo Chiozza Maney, in Daily Herald. 
“Deserves every possible credit. . . . much excellent material 
¢ s + both interesting and important.” New Statesman. 


THE ECONOMICS OF | 
INHERITANCE 


By JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, B.Sc.(Econ.). 
12s. 6d. net. 


This book answers two main questions; first, how importent | 
is inheritance of property as_a.factor in the unequal distri- | 
bution of wealth; second, is it essential as an incentive to 
the maintenance and growth of capital? The effects of the 
death duties are also considered in some detail. The author’s | 
view is that a more equal distribution of wealth is as impor- | 
tant as an increase in production, and that these two objects 
are not opposed. } 


_- 








We have also just published BUSINESS ECONOMICS, by 
Tuomas Besacu, B.Com., and Dovcras H. Situ, B.Sc. 
(Econ.), 3s. 6d. net, a text-book for those who wish to under- | 
stand the working of the “‘ business machine”; and PRAC- | 
TICAL ECONOMICS, by Haroip E. Batson, Lecturer at the | 
London School of Economics, 6d. net, an introduction to 
Economies at an amazingly low price. 








ROUTLEDGE <3 KEGAN PAUL | 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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A CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 
A Patient’s Account of the late Dr. L. S. Barnes’ Treat- 
ment of Neurasthenia, is now 
SOLD OUT 
Reprint will be ready shortly at Is. net. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 38 GT. ORMOND ST., W.C. 1. 























MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C.2 


























ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 
MR. MACDONALD IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE PREROGATIVE OF DISSOLUTION. 
INDIA AND 1930. 
THE UNITED STATES. OF. EUROPE. 
INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE COAL 

PROBLEM. 
GREAT BRITAIN: LABOUR’S FIRST SIX 

MONTHS. 

Also Articles from Ireland, Canada, Australia, 

New Zealand and South Africae. 


Price 5s. per copy,.or 20s. per annum. United States 
and Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15_p.a., unless it is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free. 














To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2.: 

































































‘* Now—as ever—the best value for 
money that ever was given.” 
—A Subscriber. 


‘“BLACKWOOD’’ 
FOR DECEMBER. 


The Story of a Job of Work in West 
By Gordon Lloyd. 


By Shalimar. 


The Bridge. 
Africa. 
Gentleman George. 
From the Outposis. 
The Felix Club. 
I. A Happy Valley. 
the Mouse. 


Fellow-Passengers on the Pogo. 
Rumfy. 

VII. Worraboola. 
More about the Bodleian. By A. L. Maycock. 


Moby-Dick and Mocha-Dick. A Literary Find. 
By R. S. Garnett. 


By Zakhmi Dil. 
Il. The Mountain and 


By Vivian Gordon. 


Musings without Method— 
The New Despotism—A Tragedy and a Warning 
—The Crisis in India. 














Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s, yearly, or 15s, for 
six months; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


——s_,.——— 


—<—<——; 





RATES. . 

Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying. the 
equivalent to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts : 23% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPEC TATOR Office; 99 Jower Street, London, W.C.1 

with remittance to ensure insertion, not "later than Tues- 

day of each week. 








PERSCNAL 


LD SILVER AND JEWELS wanted for rich Amerti- 

can clients. Very high cash price offered for nice 

goods at the moment by Messrs. Ogden’s, Court Jewellers, 
41 Duke Street, Piccadilly, and at Harrogate. 


MEDICAL 


LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
*Drosll Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
ye -Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 

26 Sun Street, London, E.C,. 2, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 























N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 


JT. HELENS COWLEY  GIKLS’ 





SCHOOL, 


Head Mistress: Miss L. 8. GRAHAM, M.A, 

WANTED in January, 1930, a well-qualified and 
experienced Mistress to take charge of the French of the 
school. (Recognized Advanced Course.) Salary according 
to Burnham Scale with special addition for high quali- 
fications. 

Application Forms may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Governors, 17 Cotham Street, St.. Helens. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 
gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaricd 
ition on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- 
ng. Languages if required. Postal courses available, 
Prospectus from Mr. M. 8 ta we Kensington College, 
Bishep’s Road, London, W. Telephone : Paddington 
9046. 














NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment: Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. L. 


MEETING AT 
= HOUSE, aa ROAD, LONDON, 
1 





on rr. DECEMBER 5TH. 
8 p.m. 
EAKER : 
THE RT. HON. VISC OUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD. 
ScuBJEct :—DISARMAMENT. 
Tickets obtainable beforehand only, Friends Peace 
Committee, Friends House, 1s. 
Admission free to all seats 7.50 p.m. k 


} Phe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. -DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For informatioa 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 

NOREIGN OFFICE HOME CIVIL, LCS., &e. 

1928, 16 places; 1929 21 places. 
DAVIE’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 


HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded especially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
for qualified students. Syllabus from the Headmaster. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAIN ING ‘COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to: become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
: hes SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 

















SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two Scholarships of an annual value of £130 om if 
held at Oxford or Cambridge, or £100 if lield at any 
other University, are offered by the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and a competitive examination for these Scholar- 
ships will be heid on Tuesday, January 21st, 1930, and 
following days. 

Each Scholarship is tenable for three years at a 
University or affiliated College, in any course of study 
chosen’ by the successful candidate, and approved 
by the Council of the Institution, 

Applications to sit, giving particulars of the candidate’s 
age and education, and stating the subjects in which 
he desires to be examined should be addressed by the 
15th December to the SECRETARY, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, 8.W.1, from whom the syllabus of examination 
and further particulars can be obtained. 


GBANEDEPANEDEPANSDEPANSDEZANSDCUANEDEANED 
THE VICAR’$ COAT 


We readin an “evening paper recently. about a 
certain Vicar who, at a reception, said, ‘“‘I am a 
very ordinary person. I i old ways. I love old 
clothes. This is the coat I was married in 25 years 
ago, so you see I am fairly conservative.” 


The brothers Goss, who earn their livelihood 

ing men’s clothes, would be sorry to Shink 
that this was the aerears of “an ordinary 
person”! Yet, on the other hand, Socende at of 
men go iragpns life dissatisfied with their tailors, 
their suits ly attaining comfort — when the 
gardener is regarding them expectantly. 


There is no Juck about good tailoring. Goss tailor- 

, done personally by two sane peacniata brothers, 
will satisfy the most exacting demands and is reason- 
able in cost. There is time yet for Christmas 
delivery. 


Nearest Tube Stn.—Post Office. City 8259. 


GOS$$ 


Tailor: for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C r. 


Gsh VaDQN2ORN APRN AORN AZPRNVZORSN AD 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW IN RELATION TO NEUTRAL 
RIGHTS AT SEA” will be given by PROFESSOR A. 
PEARCE HIGGINS, C.B.E., K.C., LL.D., F.B.A. 
(Whewell Professor of International Law and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge), at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS | (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2) on WEDNESDAY, 4th DECEMB ER, 1929, 
at 5.0 p.m. The Chair will be taken by ADMIRAL 
SIR HERBERT W. RICHMOND, K.C 

Aer FREE, WITHOUT. TICKET. 

Ww. ANGU 8, Deputy Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY or LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ LES ORIGINES 
HISTORIQUES DES LANGUES ROMANES ”’ will be 
given (in French) by PROFESSOR W. MEYER- 
LUBKKE (Professor of Philology. in the University of 
Bonn) at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, N.W.1) 
on MONDAY, TUESDAY and THURSDAY, DECEM- 
BER 2nd, 3rd and 5th, at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by PROFESSOR EDMUND G. 
GARDNER, Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of Italian 
in the U niversit y). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

W. 8. ANGUS, 
Deputy ‘Academic Registrar. 
OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Cromwell Road. Preference given to girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 
considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
NLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. — (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, ina 

Confidence. Brochure ‘for’d.—401 Strand, W.C 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 
School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 8-19. . Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
0.T.C. gan from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M 
FIGHTON PARE SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships —An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
wil. take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 
TH\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance cara 
Examination beginning of June. - 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


LL HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK. 
Prep. for Oxford’ and Camb, Joint Board exams, 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym. 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 


7 BEENWAY SCHO ox, 
G TIVERTON, DEVO 























Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 Pins annum, Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 


SECRETARY. 





| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS, Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 





a? ORGANISERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


THE INSTITUTE IN THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN 
SUBURB. Garden, Tennis Courts, Gymnasium, Library 
and Lecture Halls available for the holding of a SUMMER 
SCHOOL from August Ist to Se crn! 10th, 1930. 
Mid-day meal and tea can be provided on the premises. 
For terms apply to The Princtval. The fnstitute, Central 
Square, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11, 


I ADIES’ COLLEGE JERSEY, CHANNEL 
4 ISLANDS. Founded 1880, Public School for 
Girls. Chairman; The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 gueneas each per annum, tenable 
by pera at the School, are open for competition each 
particulars may be obtained from the 
Wes EADM nsth ESS. 





INDORES, _Bexhill-on-Sea, 8 
L School for Girls in beautiful grounds; sata 
good health supervision. Principal, Miss I, ction 


XT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH eae 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) English ‘Chay 
Recognized a - Education. arm climate. ) 
bathing, g Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 








T]\UDOR HALL, chet aa 
1850. Thorough education for girls, 

Music, Art, Domestic Science, Highly qualified 

Beautiful grounds, Fees trom 50 guineas, 








= 
GJDcoT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SoMERsE?, 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL or tux WEST 9 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS From 11 19 18, ¥ 


Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A, 
Headmistress: Mary WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendi 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Stat Excellent 
Playing Fields & Garden. 

'HKkEE OPEN LEAVING SOHOLARSHIPS: £180, “a £90, 

For Prospectus & full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


N ORMANDY: FINISHING SCHOOL. —Ideally sit. Frere) 
<p » music, drawilag, dom, scienc», tennis, Uding, 
Tms mod.—Chateau des Ventes-Ry (par kouen) Seine Int, 
Rees near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, 
MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 
to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 ft.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND. GIRLS, 
K TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
ledge a the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 (Raine Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 


'CHOOLS AND 'TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free. of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. he Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “ 8C HOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Ae MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known _ writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 























] E AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c. Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post: Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free e 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. As hot 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly = 
EARN to write Articles and Stories; make 5 
4 hours profitable; booklet free. —REGENT TN: 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
Liss 4s pe Typewriting carefully prempiyeuaae 
MSS, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per-1,000, 
Miss N. McFatlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Ax USCRIPTS of every description authentically 
, Duplicating by. experienced operatom 
and Translations undertaken.—R GIN A BUREAU 
(Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosvenor 
Square. "Phone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 
M*: wanted by retired publisher to read and report 
upon with a view to placing with newspapers 
and publishers. Will revise if necessary and prepare for 
press. Moderate fees.—F. V. White, 29 Shaftesbury Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, London, W.6. 
gel ed Literary Agent. Good storie, 
uired.- ‘Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1, 


HERALDRY- AND GENEALOGY 


Oy yt S HERALDIC. OFFICE LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 


FOR SALE 
YNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, new 14th edition, 
‘4 blue cloth binding. 15 gns.—Box 1598 

AST sixteen years Spectator, unbound. What offer ?= 
4. CORNER, 3 Ann Street, Glasgow, W.2. 


BOOKS, &c. 


] OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Now ready, a com 
prehensive Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainde 
books in new condition as first published, but now offere 
at Bargain Prices. Included is an interesting selection 
of Books on Music and Musicians. Post Free.—H. 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57B Wigmore 
Street, W. 
ODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 
New CatTaLoau® Now Reapy. 
CAPELL, 76 SLOANE AVENUE, 8.W. 3. 
RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of valuable & 
most helpful material. 6d. net monthly. Annual 
subscription (post id), 7s. 6d. Specimen free. 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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<MTOTABLE WORKS OF ART NOW ON THE 


MARKET ” is the subject of a 40-page Mustrated’ 


nt in the December number of The Burlington 

xine. This issue also contains four colour-plates 

i cixteen pages in monotone. Price as usual, 2s. 6d. 

an ost iree).— Burlington Magazine,”’ Bank Buildings, 
Oe James's Street, London, S.W. 1, Eng. 


164 
TAILORING 


_—~" 
prick. WALTER CURKRALL, WORLD'S LEAD- 
A ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
aie from 358.; D.B. 40s. Lounge & D.B. Suit 5s. ; 
(ostame 40s. ; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
(liveries TURN ED and beautifully retailored “‘ Just like 
New.’—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903. 
Bla SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
tumes, &c., turned absolutely like new by our 
expert tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
pooklet or send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906. 
We collect. ‘Phone Hampstead 7445.—THE LONDON 
trasixe CO., Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N. W. 3. 


—— = 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d, 
per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams,.10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
«moked or pale dricd., All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 

EST Quality Roasting Fowls, 7s. 6d. pair; Turkey 
B Poults, 13s. each; Largest Fatted Geese, 7s. 6d. 
each; Boiling Fowls, 6s. pair ; trussed, post paid, reliable 
—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
wis SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
































Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
(atsin the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 3} Ibs. 
1/837 lbs. 2/9 ; 10 lbs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 

ARGE roasting fowls, ducks, 7s. pr. ; finest geese, 8s. 

Jj ea.; turkeys, 12s. to 15s. ea., tr’d. | Post free.— 
Miss Cox, Cahirmore, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

URE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
F fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 
cartons, 7 Ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co.,-Loxwood, Sussex. 


J\EA post free to any address.—5 Ibs. Extra Special 
I ¥.0.P., 24s. 6d. ; 5 Ibs. Special F.0.P., 23s. ; 5 Ib. 
F.0.P., 21s. 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING. 


N\URKEYS, fine, 13s. 14s. ; fat geese, 9s., 10s. ; roasting 
fowls, ducks, 7s. 6d. pr. ; boilers, 6s.; trussed free. 
Booking Xmas orders.—Miss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4 BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. “‘ 8,” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


YOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.”’ World 
) famed ; never failed in 30 years; . guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
PZS. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Koots’ branches, stores. 
OR SALE.—JIG-SAW 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
fre-—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 
































PUZZLES, newly cut, 


List free.— 

















SPECIAL 
WINTER TOUR 
SOUTH. AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
INDIA 
by 
“CITY OF NAGPUR ” 


(16,756 tons displacement) 





From London, 
JANUARY 20, 1930, 


Visiting: 
MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, 
CAPE TOWN, PORT 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 








Returning via Suez to 
Marseilles and Plymouth. 


Single tickets issued to all 
Intermediate Ports. 


For full particulars apply to: 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 

















IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Any condition, la. or sm. quan. ; cash at 
once ; goods ret. if offer not sat. Call or post to largest firm 
of the kind in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Wood- 
stock St., Oxford St., W.1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 
” “ae * MOTOR RUGS made from our famous 
Harris Tweed yarns, in characteristic Highland 
colours and designs. Nothing like them in the world 
to-day—exceptionally smart, and appealing, and so 
different to the usual. Quite the nicest Xmas gift you 
can buy for yourself or for your friends. Fuller par- 
ticulars on application—Newall, 246 Stornoway, 
Scotland. 








I HAVE FOUND Colour, Quaintness, Economy and 
Art in XMAS GIFTS of individuality. Whimsical 
and useful, for grown-ups and juveniles. From 1s.— 
SLAVONIC HANDIORAFTS, 42 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 


pom OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
matured 





garettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 


by y 
plain or: cork-tip : 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order an e Manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotiand. 








EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICEs. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 242, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
\) coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


Se ge fer Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestieid. 











TOURS, &c. 


gp by AND THE NILE.—Avoid the worst ot the 
4 Winter by joining the Private Escorted _ Farty, 
starting Jan. 16th; for Two Months.—N. 8. Bisuor, 
I.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 








ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party,July 19. 
1930.—-Write C.T.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 








SWISS RESORTS 
NDERMATT, 4,738 ft.—The Bellevue. English 
Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 frs. ine. 
FOREIGN HOTELS 
YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 


/ beautiful park ; no noise; no dust ; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and c. water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 

















YAP D’ANTIBES—HOTEL ROYAL.—Situated on 
seashore, sunny, 40 rooms, mod. ; spec. terms long 


stay. English Direction. 





N ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
p class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 


Town. Garden Restaurant. 





M ENTONE. 
4 HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes’ 
of town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 





| Sates” > aie 
GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis), 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 








BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 




















} UXTON.—_HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 


tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & ce. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
YHELTEN HAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings ; every comfort ; moderate terms; 
garage ; *phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 
ORNISH RIVIERA.—In a. delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. Jor special winter terms apply: 
on a Manager, Ship «& Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Ornwall, 











ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 

)XETER.— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 

Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. «& ec. 

water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


| a ae (S. Devon)—Maer Bay Hotel. Facing sea. 
Pri 








Tn secluded old-world’ garden, adj. golf & tennis. 
vate suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 
ARROGAT E.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 

dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


\DMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 
J Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Ilustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 











pT a ge a mp Gt. Britain’s Greatest. Hydro. 
1 Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 
’Phone : Matlock 17. ’Grams: ‘‘ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 
fgg oe te (Devon)—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
facing Torbay. H. & C. water and radiator heating 
in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 
¥. DEVON.—Priv. fam. receive guests ; very comfort- 
kK) able house ; modern conveniences ; large gdn; sea, 
river and historic town. Excellent train service. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Moderate. Box 1344 Spectator. 


fF\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 

First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES’ HOTEL. 


TFXORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
d position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 


fFXORQUAY.—Reslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. "Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 
rENORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone : 2207, 


ee en ee PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 

ee yee HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &e. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 
































EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post frec) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
: L 


TD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform cha 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
L HART STRERT, BLOOMSRURY SQUARE, W.C. 1. 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 


AJ HERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 
\ George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 





‘Dry Madeira’ 


Appetiser. 


IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label. 


tue ter BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 


Your Grandfathers drank it. 


Your Dinner Party 
is incomplete 
without a class 
of MADEIRA 


THEY knew what was good. « pesserr. 
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Sir James Jeans 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
Eighth Thousand — 


“A wonderful book for the plain man.” 


The Times 
“The best popular book on astronomy yet 
written.” The Review of Reviews 


24 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


W. C.D. Dampier -Whetham 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


*“Itis an admirable summary and at the same 
time extremely interesting to the general 
reader, as it makes accessible just that know- 
ledge which he would most like to possess.” 
The Daily Mail 

18s. net 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


THIRD SERIES 


A new volume in the Library Edition 
containing essays on 
The English Elegy; Dorothy Wordsworth; 
Shakespeare’s Comedies ; Coventry Patmore; 
Longinus; W. S. Gilbert; Reading for the 
English Tripos; The New Reading Public 


10s. 6d. net 


Tales of the Wind-King 


By E. D. LABORDE 
Children love to imagine travels in wonderful 
countries. This book combines the 
pleasure of a fairy story with an 
acquaintance with the pictur- 
esque peoples of Europe 


and far-off lands 
Jilustrated 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Christmas Py memxxix 


A. 8. Eddington 


THE NATURE OF 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
, Tenth Thousand 
“A book which everyone interested in the 


modern developments of science should pro- 
cure and study.” The Times 


12s. 6d. net 


J. F. Bethune-Baker 


THE RISE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By L. E. Binns, J. W. HUNKIN AND 
J. F. BETH UNE-BAKER 


The first of three popular volumes on the 
origin and progress of the Christian religion. 


Ts. 6d. net 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


THE POCKET “Q” 


SEVEN VOLUMES 


Studies in Literature, I & II 

On the Art of Writing 

On the Art of Reading 

Charles Dickens & other Victorians 
Adventures in Criticism 

From a Cornish Window 


5s. net each 


Gg For Children 


Children’s Bibles 


Arranged by A. NAIRNE, Str ARTHUR 


QUILLER-COUCH & T. R. GLOVER 


Illustrated in colour and black & white 
by MARJORY WHITTINGTON 


The Little Children’s Bible 
2s. 6d. net 


The Children’s Bible 
5s. net 
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